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A WAR PHOTOGRAPHER IN THRACE 



TO 

"J. G." 

AND TO MY COLLEAGUES OF THE CENTRAL NEWS 
THIS VOLUME IS GRATEFULLY DEDICATED. 



PREFATORY NOTE 

The war which broke out in October, 
191 2, between Turkey and the Allied 
Balkan States is so important, regarded 
either from the point of view of its bear- 
ing on the wider international politics of 
Europe or from that of the lessons which 
it holds for students of the technique of 
war, that it has necessarily attracted the 
attention of many writers specially quali- 
fied to discuss it in one or both of those 
aspects. My apology for adding another 
to the list of war books must be that I 
have made no attempt to write as a 
tactician or as a historian. I went out 
to Turkey as a correspondent belonging 
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to the " new arm " of journalism : as a 
Press photographer charged with the mis- 
sion of picturing, mainly with the camera, 
but to some extent with the pen as well, 
some of the leading features of the cam- 
paign ; and I have written here in that 
same capacity, because I have thought 
there may be many readers of the illus- 
trated Press and others interested to learn 
something of the conditions under which 
a correspondent who aims at securing a 
pictorial record of modern warfare has to 
work. It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that, so far as the correspondents 
nominally attached to the Ottoman army 
were concerned, those conditions were 
exceptionally and needlessly severe ; that 
in the first Press camp at Chorlu, and 
later in Constantinople itself, the repre- 
sentatives of responsible newspapers and 
news agencies were hedged about with 
so many restrictions and prohibitions that 
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they were virtually prisoners. But this 
very fact serves, perhaps, to lend to a 
personal narrative a certain amount of 
interest which it might not otherwise 
possess. 

In the hope that they may prove in- 
formative and helpful to others who may 
at some time be working in a similar 
field, I have added some remarks on 
equipment, etc., based on my own expe- 
rience, and I have ventured at the same 
time to give expression to certain views 
concerning the war photographer's radius 
of action and the prospects that lie 
before him. 

I have to express my indebtedness to 
the management of the Central News, 
Ltd., who hold the copyright in my 
photographs, for permission to use a 
number of them in illustration of this 
book, and to Mr. Hugh Redwood, of 
that agency, without whose assistance in 
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the preparation of the MS. for the press 
and in the revision of the proofs its 
publication would scarcely have been 
possible. 

H. F. B. 

London, 
December t 191 2. 
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A WAR PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN THRACE 



CHAPTER I 

Across Europe — A Press photographer's outfit — The 
eve of war — Buying horses — A deal with the police 
— Rifle versus camera — The Red Hand of Ulster — 
War at last— Off to the front. 

Constantinople ! It seemed impossible 
that I could already be at my journey's 
end. One is still apt to think of the 
Orient as in a world remote and to 
forget that modern trans - Continental 
trains make light of a journey of thir- 
teen or fourteen hundred miles. On 
Friday, October 4th, I had taken the 
boat-train at Charing Cross, and now, 
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on the evening of Monday, October 
7th, I had stepped ashore from the Con- 
stanza steamer and had become a unit of 
the cosmopolitan population of Pera. 

The run across Europe had been un- 
eventful, and my outfit, packed in three 
bags, had safely survived the perils of 
frequent changes. Arrived at the Pera 
Palace Hotel, I went carefully through the 
various items of my equipment to assure 
myself that nothing had been forgotten, 
and as these details may be not without 
interest to those who would learn some- 
thing of the conditions under which a 
Press photographer works in the field, I 
will briefly enumerate them here. A Goertz 
half-plate camera, tried and trusted, and a 
veteran of more than one " big job," came 
first. I had fitted to it a 5 x 4 flat film 
pack adapter, previous experience with roll 
films having been of a discouraging char- 
acter, and I was thus able to make certain 
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of good work on the centre portion of the 
half-plate field. For this camera I took 
with me fifty-four film packs of twelve 
exposures each, together with a developing 
tank, dishes, and powders. Flat films 
possess exceptional advantages for work 
such as that which lay before me. They 
are easy to dispatch by ordinary letter 
post, especially when developed, and bulky 
packages, whereon the evil eye of the 
Censor is likely to fall, are avoided by their 
use. In reserve I carried a 3I x 2I Zeiss- 
Palmos camera, with special films, in case 
photography should be prohibited and un- 
obtrusive operations become necessary, and 
my other articles of baggage were just 
those necessaries carried by the average 
war correspondent, who, as a rule, prefers 
to travel light, and to purchase at his base 
such additional equipment as he may need. 

War had not yet been declared, but that 
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it was coming nobody doubted for an 
instant. A mobilization was in progress 
and the soldiers were talking confidently of 
a triumphal march to Sofia. On all hands 
we who hoped to accompany the Ottoman 
main army were advised to prepare for a 
long campaign in the interior, and most of 
us set about laying in stores for a couple 
of months, little dreaming then of the 
history that was to be made at Kirk-kilisse 
and Lule Burgas, or of the conditions 
under which we should return to the 
shores of the Bosphorus. 

Even in these early days there was no 
dearth of pictures for the camera or the 
pen. At the Sublime Porte there was 
much coming and going and the final visit 
of the Bulgarian Minister was momentarily 
expected, while the streets of the capital 
resounded to the swinging tramp of incom- 
ing regulars and reservists marching to 
barracks. 
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The commandeering of horses for mili- 
tary purposes had begun, and it was 
already a matter of the greatest difficulty 
to procure any useful animals. But the 
Turk is, in some respects at least, a far- 
seeing individual, and in various strange 
and unseemly places there were horses 
hidden from the official eye for all such 
as were prepared to pay fancy prices for 
them. I climbed flights of stairs and 
beheld horses in bedrooms ; I descended 
into gloomy and evil-smelling holes be- 
neath barns and outbuildings and listened 
to tales as to the points of dimly-seen 
horses which had been miraculously 
transported thither, and I came to 
know that an empty stable might have 
secrets worth learning in its loft. There 
was one characteristic common to the 
owners of all these cattle — they shunned 
the daylight and collapsed at the men- 
tion of a fair purchase. As I was 
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not to be allowed to try any of these 
mounts, I bought none. To the hotel 
door, however, there came eventually a 
Greek dealer who held speech with my 
dragoman and told of a quiet spot on 
the outskirts of the city, where, in perfect 
security, we might inspect some horses 
which were for sale and see them do a 
canter on the open road. A hurried drive 
terminated, to my surprise, at a police 
station. In a few seconds light dawned 
upon me, and I mentally rebuked myself 
for my astonishment. Doubtless these 
simple police officials had realized that 
commandeered horses might be made to 
serve purposes other than those of the 
War Office, and when, on entering the 
yard, I saw about a score of the best 
mounts I had yet set eyes on, suspicion 
became certainty. 

The horses were good to look at and 
good to ride, but it would be breaking 
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the first rule of Oriental purchase to 
display anything but the most extreme 
dissatisfaction. The guide, broker, or 
dealer who had piloted us to the station 
wilted under the reproaches heaped on 
him, and the self-styled owners raised 
a chorus of protestation as we turned 
contemptuously away. The prelude over, 
coffee and cigarettes were provided at 
the suggestion of ourselves and the ex- 
pense of the other side, and the bar- 
gaining, which lasted a little less than 
two hours, began. To the lively con- 
versation of the parties more directly 
interested a running commentary was 
furnished by the crowd of lookers-on. I 
drank and smoked as steadily as might 
be while the dragoman laboured nobly. 
In time the price of the two best horses 
fell to sixty-five pounds, exactly half 
the sum originally demanded, and the 
vendors, with tears in their eyes, swore 
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by Allah that below that figure they 
would not go, not even to the extent of 
a single piastre. Into my hat, with 
becoming solemnity, I threw fifty sove- 
reigns, one at a time, and stopped. 
They were obdurate and walked the 
horses back into the stables. It became 
necessary to tell out more gold. At the 
sixtieth sovereign I stopped again and 
offered them the hat and its golden 
lining, tout complet. It was a deal ; the 
horses were brought back and the spec- 
tators claimed the inevitable backsheesh. 
It only remained to obtain from the 
Chief of Police a permit to retain the 
animals in my possession, and to get 
that permit stamped at the British Con- 
sulate. 

At this time the police and the mili- 
tary in Constantinople raised strong 
objections to photography. On several 
occasions I had a rifle thrust into my 
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face as its owner gruffly warned me that 
if I attempted to take photographs I 
should be shot. On one occasion I had 
taken up a good position from which to 
secure a series of pictures of Anatolian 
mounted volunteers arriving at the 
barracks, when the usual policeman came 
hurrying towards me. With great care 
I extracted from my letter-case a copy 
of the Ulster Covenant, souvenir of my 
last engagement at home, and presented 
it to him, relying on its official appear- 
ance to gain me a few moments' delay. 
The Red Hand of Ulster, impressed on 
one of the lower corners of the paper, 
had an altogether unlooked-for effect 
on this functionary, and caused him to 
read the Covenant with serious attention. 
Having read it, he folded it up and 
returned it to me, saluting gravely and 
intimating with extravagant gestures that 
I was free to proceed with my work. I 
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bowed and saluted in return, restraining 
with difficulty a first impulse to shriek 
with laughter, whereupon the policeman 
upon whom this quaint game of spoof 
had been played with such unexpected 
success kept back the crowd whilst I 
manipulated the camera. 

The days passed and, under circum- 
stances with which everybody is ac- 
quainted, the long anticipated declaration 
of war came. The goodly fellowship of 
war correspondents in Constantinople 
experienced many exasperating delays, 
which grew steadily more difficult to 
endure as cables from home made it 
apparent that the campaign had begun in 
grim earnest and that the Bulgarians 
were rolling back the Turkish defence. 
But on Monday, October 21st, we were 
summoned to the War Office and there 
informed that we should proceed to the 
army headquarters on the Wednesday. 
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The War Office photographer posed 
a group, each member of which was 
required to sign an undertaking to remain 
with the army until the termination of 
hostilities. We took this declaration 
seriously at the time, and there was no 
intentional irony in the title which I 
scribbled beneath a photograph of the 
party of correspondents before mailing it 
to London — " Turkey's First Prisoners 
of War." 

A service of couriers for telegrams, 
letters, and parcels was organized on the 
following day, and twenty-four hours 
later we assembled at the station to take 
our departure. Rain was falling in tor- 
rents, there was a high wind, and the 
station yard was almost knee-deep in 
mud. The arrival of the baggage train, 
two hours late, was. the signal for a 
wild rush to secure the best possible 
accommodation for horses and outfits, 
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and the air was heavy with the yells of 
servants and porters. It came to an 
end at last, and at seven o'clock in the 
evening, amidst the cheers and good 
wishes of the European residents who 
had come to wish us good luck and a 
safe journey, we steamed slowly away 
through old Stamboul. 

At every crossing we caught glimpses 
of hundreds of Turks, with torches 
spluttering and smoking in the heavy 
rain. As our train passed, the torches 
were waved wildly and the sound of 
hoarse cheering came to our ears, in- 
spiring us with much complacency and 
self-satisfaction, until somebody remem- 
bered that there were troops in the rear 
carriages. 
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CHAPTER II 



Held up at Seidler — Refugees— An indiscreet photo- 
grapher — Mutinous soldiery — " Kirk-kilisse has 
fallen ! " — Back to Chorlu — English forbidden — 
Stolen baggage — Developing under difficulties — 
" I cannot permit " — A word with the Censor 
— Prisoners of war. 

The rain beat depressingly against the 
carriage windows as we crawled through 
the darkness into the unknown. Never, 
assuredly, did the speed of that train 
exceed five kilometres an hour, and there 
were many tedious halts at wayside 
stations. At one of these the guard told 
us that our destination was Kirk-kilisse, 
so we turned in and had a broken 
night's sleep, only to find ourselves, 
when we awoke in the morning, held 
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up at Seidler. Here the line changes 
to a single one, and while we were 
preparing breakfast an officer gave us 
the information that we should have to 
await the arrival of trains from Kirk- 
kilisse before proceeding. We had just 
finished our meal when a train came in, 
filled with women and children, whom we 
took for refugees from the immediately 
adjacent country districts. A little later 
there came a second, carrying a few 
more women and children and a very 
large number of troops, many of them 
wounded. Cut off from reliable informa- 
tion as we had been, we missed the true 
significance of these incidents. Before 
many hours had passed over our heads 
we were to learn it in no uncertain 
fashion. 

The second train was moving on again 
in the direction of Constantinople when 
the rear portion jumped the points and 
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four or five carriages were overturned. 
There was a good deal of shouting and 
screaming, but nobody was hurt, and the 
damage done, which, in point of fact, 
was serious enough, was confined to the 
blocking of the track. It seemed likely 
that we should be compelled to make a 
prolonged stay at Seidler, and I set off 
with others for a walk in the hope of 
adventure. We had not gone many 
yards from the little station when we 
became aware that some sort of proces- 
sion was making its way slowly along 
the road which traverses the plain 
towards Seidler from the direction of 
Kirk-kilisse, and it was not long before 
we were face to face with one of those 
heart-breaking pictures of which we were 
to see so many before we returned. 
Many hundreds of villagers, who had 
fled from their ruined homes in the zone 
of battle further north, were trekking 
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towards Constantinople. Such goods as 
they had saved were piled into ox-carts, 
which made but slow progress and 
churned up the already bad road into 
a veritable morass. They spoke but 
little, and the spectacle of silent, sad- 
eyed women, many of them bare-footed, 
many carrying tiny children in their 
arms, plodding wearily through the mud 
and filth, gave one a vivid reminder of 
what war means to the common people, 
the innocent victims of intrigue and 
maladministration. 

I took a number of photographs, but 
was careful to keep my camera well out 
of sight. A colleague of mine who was 
less discreet paid the penalty, for a Turk 
snatched his camera from him and flung 
it into a muddy pool, as a warning to 
him to refrain from offering fresh insult 
to Turkish womankind. 

Returning to the station, we found the 
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railway line still blocked and the officials 
putting forth no efforts whatever to re- 
move the derailed carriages. Trains were 
arriving at intervals from the Kirk-kilisse 
district, where, it was becoming clear, 
something serious had befallen, and by 
the evening Seidler had been taken pos- 
session of by a howling mob of refugees 
and undisciplined soldiery, many of 
whom had come in by road. As the 
dusk was falling orders were sud- 
denly issued for all correspondents to 
resume their places in the train and not 
to leave them upon any pretext. Simul- 
taneously a large body of mutinous 
troops, calling shrilly for bread, straggled 
into the place, and, failing to obtain the 
immediate gratification of their demands, 
flung their rifles down. The officer in 
charge of the censorship, having posted 
armed guards outside our compartments 
and over our stores, took up a position 
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on the footboard of the train with a 
loaded revolver in his hand, and a few- 
seconds later we had cause to be thank- 
ful for his foresight, since the mutineers 
surrounded the train and clamoured to 
be supplied with food. Had they not 
been overawed by this timely display of 
authority matters might have gone badly 
with us. 

At eight o'clock, when the wrecked 
train had at last been removed, we were 
shunted first down and then up the line. 
Then it was that we came in sight of 
hundreds of soldiers and refugees clus- 
tered along the embankment, a spectacle 
which prompted one of the occupants of 
the compartment in which I was travel- 
ling to lean from the window and ask 
the officer, still on guard on the foot- 
board, what had happened. His short, 
gruff reply staggered us : 

" Kirk-kilisse has fallen." 
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"And these men are ?" 

"The first portion of the retreating 
army." 

That was all. No need to ask now 
why our train was returning in the direc- 
tion of Constantinople, or to seek for the 
reasons which prompted panic-stricken 
men at the side of the track to try and 
"rush" us as we moved by at a walking 
pace, with armed sentries on either side 
of us. Bulgaria had struck her first big 
blow, and the Turks were still reeling 
under the impact. 

The morning found us at Chorlu, a 
name that will live long in the memories 
of all who were quartered in that first 
Press camp. The galling and, in many 
respects, absurd regulations imposed by 
the censorship were now put into opera- 
tion, and since English was, for the time, 
a forbidden language, the writing of 
dispatches became a matter of some 
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labour. Correspondents had the choice 
of French, German, or Turkish, and the 
Englishmen naturally inclined towards the 
first of the three, though their use of 
that language was, in more than one 
instance, decidedly free, and reminiscent 
of the style of one concerning whom 
England's first great poet wrote that the 

" Frensh of Parys was to her unknowe." 

The camera, of course, was not overlooked 
by the censorship, and I was told that 
the films I had exposed at Seidler could 
not be forwarded from Chorlu until they 
had been developed. This, however, was 
only a foretaste of trouble. 

On reaching the camping ground at 
noon I found that during the journey 
from Constantinople my bell-tent and 
bedding had been stolen. Others told 
similar tales. Others, perhaps, did as I 
did, and finding a tent lying idle elsewhere, 
promptly claimed it. 
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The next day was Saturday, and when 
night came I prepared to develop my 
films in order that they might be dis- 
patched by courier on the Sunday, to 
catch Tuesday's outward mail from Con- 
stantinople. My dark-room was my tent, 
and conditions were therefore bad enough 
without a terrific thunderstorm, which 
subjected the films to a premature wash- 
ing, to say nothing of a rickety table 
which collapsed at a critical moment. I 
was groping on the floor of the tent for 
my half-developed negatives when an 
appalling din broke out in the military 
camp, some two hundred yards away. 
Howls, screams, and long-sustained pro- 
fanity mingled with the roar of the 
storm, and, with the frequent lightning 
flashes, formed a most disturbing accom- 
paniment to delicate photographic opera- 
tions. Then the tent-flap was raised, and 
my dragor^an, dripping with rain and 
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holding a disaster-spreading lantern in 
his trembling hand, burst on me with : 

" Mr. Baldwin, we must fly for our 
lives ! The soldiers have mutinied, and 
they are coming for our stores. Quick ! 
They are mad with hunger, and if we 
don't get away we may be massacred." 

Now, I had made up my mind that I 
would see those films safely through all 
other adventures that might be before 
them, and I demanded of the agitated 
dragoman, rather forcibly, that he should 
quit the tent and take his iniquitous 
lamp with him. Then, finishing off my 
work as expeditiously as I could, I set 
out to see what had really occurred, 
leaving the negatives washing all night 
in a bucket fed by a steady stream of 
rain-water which was opportunely finding 
its way through the tent roof. There 
had, seemingly, been some sort of a 
mutinous outbreak, but it was already at 
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an end, so I returned, and stretching out 
on the floor of my tent, suffered myself 
to be lulled to sleep by the sound of 
the rain splashing into my bucket of 
films. 

To the Censor I repaired on the 
Sunday morning, after drying the films 
on a line stretched between two tents, 
to ask that I might be allowed to write 
a four-word title in English on each of 
the negatives. The Censor shook hands, 
glanced at one of the films — it was a 
photograph of the refugees at Seidler — 
and said— 

" I cannot permit." 

I sought to reason with him. " If 
I wrote my titles in French," I said, " it 
would of a surety take them hours in 
London to find out what I meant by 
them." 

" I cannot permit." 

I started in again, assuring the Censor 
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that I would not give anything away. 
To which he replied — 

" I will not permit these photographs 
to pass out of Turkey. They are against 
my country's goodwill, and they shall 
not pass." 

Taken aback by this pronouncement, 
though by no means clear as to its 
meaning, I inquired as calmly as possible 
what sort of photographs would be 
sanctioned. Said the Censor — 

" I will not permit." 

This was too much. I told him that 
the films would either be sent by courier 
that afternoon or that I should take 
them to Constantinople myself. 

He rubbed his hands and smiled. 

" You have signed an undertaking to 
remain here, and therefore you cannot 
leave," he said. 

I spoke my final word, and assured 
him that, without wishing him personally 
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any ill, I was prepared to consign him 
and all the other unreasoning officials 
of the Ottoman Empire to the bad 
place, and that the films would certainly 
leave the camp that afternoon. 

It should be explained that, in Con- 
stantinople, we had been promised every 
possible facility for Press work of all 
kinds. These pictures of mine betrayed 
no military secrets and could be of no 
manner of service to the enemy. The 
Censor, who, regarded from any other 
than a professional standpoint, was an 
excellent fellow, had given no sound 
reason for holding them up. I therefore 
started quietly to make arrangements to 
slip out of the camp, intending to make 
for Rodosto and thence take steamer to 
Constantinople ; but while I was eating 
my lunch the Censor himself called upon 
me and volunteered to refer the difficulty 
to the then Commander-in-Chief, Abdullah 
Pasha. He was good enough to say 
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that he should be sorry to think I had 
been shot in an attempt to reach Con- 
stantinople. I hastened to express my 
appreciation of his humanitarian senti- 
ments and of his kind offer, but to avoid 
accidents I kept back my best films and 
sent only the second-best to the Com- 
mander, who, not a little to my surprise, 
unhesitatingly granted his permission for 
the dispatch of the films to England. 
The best pictures I sent by my own 
special courier, via Rodosto ; but both 
packets reached London safely, though 
three packets of films sent by a French 
photographer were never seen again after 
having been placed in the Censor's hands. 

It was explained to me that afternoon, 
by an officer on the Censor's staff, that 
I was virtually a prisoner in the camp 
and should certainly have been prevented 
from leaving. We were, indeed, as I 
had laughingly said less than a week 
previously, "prisoners of war." 
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Indignation meetings — Insult added to injury — The 
"Girls' School" party — Baffled curiosity — Fresh 
quarters — Another move — The campaign reviewed 
— Forces engaged — Kirk-kilisse — Before Lule Bur- 
gas — An interrupted dinner-party — An end of 
idleness. 

The extraordinary treatment which the 
Ottoman military authorities saw fit to 
mete out to accredited Press corre- 
spondents, whose bona fides had been 
vouched for at the Constantinople Em- 
bassies before the issue of permits, was 
extremely trying to men who were just 
shaking off the staleness of a long wait 
in the capital and were anxious to make 
some amends to their papers and 
agencies for the poor quality of the copy 
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they had hitherto been able to send. 
Our present camp was comparatively 
close to the Lule Burgas district, in 
which direction fighting of the most im- 
portant character might be expected at 
any moment, and yet there seemed no 
chance of obtaining official permission to 
go forward to the fighting line. Many 
indignation meetings were held in the 
camp, and on one occasion the English 
Pressmen appointed a delegate to inter- 
view Abdullah Pasha and endeavour to 
obtain from that officer some definite 
statement on which plans might be 
based. Abdullah's reply gave us little 
comfort. "We'll see about it to-morrow," 
he said. " Suppose we have some coffee 
now and change the subject." 

For a couple of days, in default of 
anything better to do, we amused our- 
selves by taking short rides around 
Ghorlu, By doing so, we brought down 
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upon the Press camp an officer of the 
Censor's staff, with a notification that 
nobody could be permitted to ride out 
unless attended by a Turkish officer, 
but that, in order that we and our 
horses might get the requisite amount 
of exercise, an officer would be told off 
to take us around the village each day. 
This might almost be looked upon as 
adding insult to injury, and with the 
exception of a few French and German 
correspondents, no one took advantage 
of the proffered facilities. We joked 
bitterly among ourselves when the 
"Girls' School " party and their " Gover- 
ness," as we dubbed them, set off for 
their daily constitutionals. 

We were further given informally to 
understand that we might not even walk 
over the hill behind the camp or as far 
as the railway station, a few hundreds 
of yards away, the sentries being under 
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orders to shoot any unauthorized person 
found outside the lines. I often won- 
dered what there could be beyond that 
hill which they were anxious to prevent 
us from seeing, and to satisfy my curi- 
osity I went up one afternoon to pro- 
spect. The sentries glared, but did not 
shoot, and I was rewarded for my trouble 
by a very ordinary view of a very 
ordinary landscape, with a valley in the 
middle distance and another hill in the 
background. The same afternoon I tried, 
in company with another correspondent, 
to ride into the village. On our way we 
met a disconsolate colleague, who told us 
that a little further up the road there was 
stationed an officer specially charged with 
the duty of turning back anyone who 
might venture to leave the camp. Sure 
enough this proved to be the case. He 
was, I think, the most exasperatingly 
polite individual I have ever argued a 
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point with, and he had a most engaging 
smile, but his speech was limited to 
two sentences : " Messieurs, it is not 
permitted. Return to your camp, if you 
please." 

A change came on the fourth day of 
our picnic, in the form of an order to 
break camp and take up quarters in Chorlu 
village. This could only mean that we 
should have greater latitude and less 
stringent supervision, so that we were 
proportionately gratified and set about 
packing our belongings with light hearts. 
Four houses were allotted to the corre- 
spondents, and the English party decided 
to share one of them, which in its palmy 
days had been an inn and was now a 
refuge for every variety of vermin that 
a Turkish village can breed. The Greek 
proprietor of the establishment wept dis- 
mally as we unceremoniously bundled the 
bedsteads and bedding out of the rooms 
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and piled them in a heap on the landing, 
but stern measures were necessary. We 
were beginning to settle down after these 
adventures when somebody returned with 
news of other quarters, clean, in good 
repair, and cheaper by half than our 
present hunting grounds, whereupon we 
re-packed our baggage and departed, 
making first an imperfectly successful 
attempt to console the still weeping 
landlord, who nearly lost his reason 
when he understood that we were going 
to leave him. It is impossible to satisfy 
a Greek ; he always cries for more and 
protests that he is ruined, so that in 
time one comes to take no heed of his 
protestations and, it may be, pays him 
nothing, not even notice, which is cheap. 

It will be well for me briefly to review 
here those events which had hitherto 
characterized the war so far as the Thracian 
zone was concerned, in order that what 
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follows may be the better understood. It 
is, perhaps, needless to explain that at 
the time of which I am now writing we 
in Chorlu knew very little of what was 
happening. Beyond the fact that Kirk- 
kilisse had fallen, we had practically no 
definite information, and, as matters stood, 
it will be readily seen that we had small 
chance of obtaining any. The present 
details have been compiled from a variety 
of sources, Turkish and Bulgarian, and 
may be accepted as conveying a sub- 
stantially accurate account of the opening 
chapters of the campaign. 

The Bulgarian soldiers, urged to regard 
themselves as avengers and as strivers 
after a great Christian ideal, moved 
forward, in the words of King Ferdinand's 
proclamation, " from victory to victory," 
but their successes are not to be accounted 
for by fanaticism ; they were the fruit of 
close adherence to carefully prepared 
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plans. The struggle between Bulgaria 
and Turkey had long been foreseen, and 
both sides had decided on their respective 
strategic courses, the Bulgarians planning 
a converging advance from the north 
and north-west, followed by a hurricane 
offensive movement in the Adrianople 
region ; and the Turks, anticipating this 
line of action, preparing to fall back a 
considerable distance from the frontier 
until able to face the enemy at the greatest 
advantage. The first Bulgarian concentra- 
tion was directed against Mustapha Pasha, 
whence the Turks, in accordance with their 
general idea, immediately withdrew. The 
Bulgarian First Army Corps occupied 
Mustapha Pasha on the evening of October 
1 8th, and the Turks, who left some twenty 
thousand men in Adrianople, took up their 
positions on the line Adrianople-Kirk- 
kilisse, on which the Bulgarian Second 
Army Corps, advancing down the Tunja 
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Valley, immediately moved, the First 
Corps, on October 19th, pressing forward 
from Mustapha Pasha as far as the outer- 
most defences of Adrianople. The total 
number of men engaged in the Bulgarian 
advance was probably about a quarter of 
a million. To this force the Turks, thanks 
largely to the enemy's initial delays, had 
been able to oppose some 200,000 men, 
and it was the firm conviction of military 
experts that the Bulgarians would have 
a hard task before them when they entered 
the Kirk-kilisse region. This conviction, 
however, seems to have been due in a 
considerable measure to exaggerated ideas 
as to the strength of the Turks on the 
eastern extremity of the line, where, in 
point of fact, they proved fatally weak. 
The First and Second Bulgarian Corps 
drew on in perfect concert, the former 
capturing an important position at Tchir- 
men, before Adrianople ; and at the same 
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time vague reports of fighting to the east 
of Kirk-kilisse pointed to a probable at- 
tempt to turn the Turkish right wing. 
The great battle around Kirk-kilisse began 
in the evening of Sunday, October 20th, 
and lasted until Thursday, October 24th, 
when, as everybody knows, the Bulgarians 
gained an overwhelming victory. It will 
be recalled that we had started from Con- 
stantinople on the Wednesday evening, 
not knowing at the time that this historic 
contest was at its height ; and that at 
Seidler, on the following day, we had 
encountered the Turkish troops retreating 
after the disaster. 

The victors of Kirk-kilisse were dis- 
patched southwards with the mission to 
cut the Turkish communications between 
Adrianople and the capital, and the Turks, 
at the time that we joined them, were 
falling back with the purpose of con- 
centrating on a line from Baba Eski 
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through Lule Burgas to the region of 
Viza, on the north-east. Baba Eski, a 
position of the greatest value to its 
holders, was, however, captured by the 
Bulgarians on Sunday the 27th (on which 
day I fought my memorable battle with 
the Censor), and the enemy subsequently 
began a new advance with their right on 
Baba Eski, their left on the road between 
Chorlu and Lule Burgas, and their centre 
on the line Baba Eski-Lule Burgas. The 
Turkish position, except that Baba Eski 
itself had been lost, remained practically 
as I have already given it, and a glance 
at a good map will show that we were 
thus threatened with an enveloping move- 
ment, our position being rendered the 
more serious by the destruction of the 
railway bridge at Cherkesskeui, fourteen 
miles from Chorlu on our road to Con- 
stantinople. 

This-, then, was the position of affairs 
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immediately prior to the battle of Lule 
Burgas — that is to say, at the time of 
our taking up our quarters in the village 
at Chorlu. A few minutes before noon 
on the following day, Tuesday, October 
29th, the battle began. 

The war correspondents who were in 
Chorlu on that fateful day will long 
keep it in memory. The morning and 
afternoon passed quietly enough, but the 
spread of a report in the afternoon that 
a big fight was in progress away towards 
Lule Burgas set every one talking about 
the possibilities of the next few hours, 
and we began to reckon up our chances 
of making a successful dash for the 
front. To celebrate our new-found free- 
dom, we had decided to give a " dinner- 
party" in the English quarters at night, 
and at that gathering various schemes 
were talked over. It was a curious 
scene. The guests — each of whom, by 
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request, brought his own silver and 
table cutlery— assembled in our best 
apartment, once a presentable room of 
its kind, but now in a state of almost 
utter ruin, with half the floor missing, 
the doors hanging crazily by a single 
rusty hinge, and the windows fastened 
with string. A lamp suspended from 
the roof by a puttee gave a fairly good 
light, and this was reinforced by the 
glow from a number of candles, so that 
the gathering had something of a festival 
appearance. The outcome of our discus- 
sion was a secret decision to make up a 
party of five and get away at dawn, 
taking two days' provisions. The pros- 
pect of active work was a keenly enjoy- 
able one, and we were toasting one another 
" Good luck ! " when there came a loud 
hammering at the door. A second or 
two later one of the censorship officers — 
an ominous visitant — entered the room 
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and gave us greeting. Gravely he re- 
quested of us that we would be good 
enough to be ready at half-past seven in 
the morning to proceed under escort to 
the fighting line, and to furnish ourselves 
with provisions for two days. It was 
the strangest thing imaginable, this plot- 
ting in secret rendered superfluous by 
the belated decision of the military autho- 
rities. 

Now began a scramble to get ready 
for the morrow's ride. Food and blan- 
kets had to be packed, messages written, 
and arrangements made for the sending 
of further and more important dispatches 
on our return. We did not know then 
that Lule Burgas had already fallen 
before the all-conquering artillery of the 
Bulgarians, and were too busy to think 
in any detail of what might lie before 
us. I distributed films evenly over my 
clothing, so that if any of my baggage 
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were lost I might have a reserve supply 
sufficient for two or three days, and then 
turned in for a few hours, thanking 
Providence that here was an end of idle- 
ness at last. 
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The missing Major — A " personally conducted " journey 
— The voice of the guns — On the safe side — 
Bivouac at Karishtiran — Foraging for fuel- — The 
dawn and after — An order to retire — The retreat 
through Karishtiran — Panic. 

The appointed morning hour found every 
member of the party, with one exception, 
assembled at the rendezvous and eager 
for the road. The exception, unfortunately, 
was an important one. " The Major," our 
guide and guard, who was to lead us to 
battle — he, by the way, was the well- 
meaning officer by whom my films had 
nearly been impounded — was missing, and 
presumably, like Kathleen Mavourneen, 
was slumbering still. Two long hours 
elapsed ere he put in an appearance with 
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a cavalry escort of four troopers, and then 
we were barely clear of Chorlu before he 
discovered that one of the French news- 
paper men, who had grown weary of 
waiting 1 , was no longer amongst us. This 
discovery entailed a halt at Chorlu Bridge 
while the absentee was being located ; but 
eventually we moved off and could feel 
that we were going to see a little of the 
war, though there was something both 
irritating and ridiculous about this " per- 
sonally conducted " journey, which, as we 
were fully aware, might be terminated at 
any moment should the higher military 
authorities give the word. The Major was 
not disposed to hurry. Doubtless he had 
his orders, and he probably acted upon 
them in taking by far the longer route to 
the fighting front ; but I am also inclined 
to think that he had pacific tendencies, 
and that among the non-combatants under 
his charge there was a thirst for action 
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with which he was not fully in sympathy. 
Before we had covered many miles a 
number of the correspondents, as oppor- 
tunity offered, had ridden on ahead and 
out of sight of their colleagues, as I, 
too, should certainly have done had 
it not suited my book equally well to 
jog along behind, using my camera at 
intervals. 

We had done, I suppose, some ten miles 
at an easy walk when there was borne to 
us the sound of artillery fire, intermittent 
at first, and then more and more regular 
until it became practically continuous. 
One seemed to feel this sound as much 
as to hear it, and its effect was peculiarly 
exhilarating. We listened eagerly, trying 
if it were possible to interpret that heavy 
clamour and to read the message of the 
guns, just as later the people of the Otto- 
man capital were to stand in their streets 
and squares listening to the voices of the 
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rival batteries on the lines of Chatalja. 
The steady roar served to bring out the 
tactical qualities of our friend the Major, 
who, calling a halt, sent out his four 
cavalrymen as scouts with orders to deter- 
mine the position of the enemy. At a 
rough computation we were then twenty 
miles at least from our own fighting lines 
and perhaps twenty-five or thirty miles 
from the nearest Bulgarian positions, so 
that the precaution seemed a little super- 
fluous. I ventured to hint as much during 
a chat with the Major, whereby I improved 
this fresh halt, but his reply was that it 
was always best to be on the safe side. 
In pursuance of this wise policy we awaited 
the return of the scouts, who gravely 
saluted and reported the enemy nowhere 
in sight. Their report, as a matter of 
fact, would have applied equally well to 
the Turkish army. 
We resumed our ride at a slow trot 
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along a road which was now little more 
than a rough bridle-path, halting at the 
end of another four miles to go through 
the same solemn farce of sending Out 
scouts ; and at length, towards four o'clock 
in the afternoon, we reached the little 
village of Karishtiran. Here the Major 
called another halt and dispatched troopers 
to ascertain, from the Turkish officers com- 
manding the nearest bodies of soldiers, the 
facts as to the position on the battle-line. 
The dusk was falling when his messengers 
returned, and the cannonade died slowly 
out as darkness came on, so that when 
the order was given for us to bivouac 
on the village green, the place was as 
quiet as any little hamlet of the home- 
land, and gave no indications of the 
wild scenes to be enacted there during 
the ensuing twenty-four hours. We col- 
lected wood by the simple method of 
pulling down a cottage door or window- 
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frame, and, kindling a cheerful fire, soon 
prepared supper, after which we strolled 
around the camp to see how the others 
were faring. I found the Major very 
dejected and cold, the reason being that 
he and his escort had neither blankets nor 
food. I unpacked for him some of my 
provisions and lent him a couple of horse 
blankets from the kit of a brother corre- 
spondent who had ridden forward. These 
things he gratefully accepted, but when I 
offered him also the use of a small tent 
from the same kit he drew himself up and 
said, " No, thank you ; I am a soldier." 
His teeth were chattering with the cold, 
but he declined to sleep under canvas when 
the rest of us spread our couches en plein 
air, and though, to tell the simple truth, 
he would have seemed more at home in 
a holiday camp for schoolboys than in 
charge of a cosmopolitan party of war 
correspondents, one could not but admire 
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him for his dignified acceptance of hard- 
ships incidental to military life. 

The night was intensely cold, and when 
the fire burned low our blankets afforded 
us little warmth, while the waterproof 
sheets we had spread on the ground 
seemed, if anything, to intensify the chilli- 
ness. The sharp frost roused me early 
from my slumbers, and small wonder, for 
it had shrouded us in a thick white 
coating where we lay, giving to the 
members of our little party, as they lay 
stretched out in the darkness of the early 
morning, a weird and almost ghastly 
appearance. The gathering of fuel was 
manifestly the first duty for the day, 
and two foraging parties set out on the 
quest. But a few hundred yards from 
our camp, my own party stumbled upon 
a Turkish guard seated around a roaring 
blaze, by whom we were regarded with 
considerable astonishment, not unmingled 
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with suspicion ; and as our one interpreter 
was with the other party, we wasted much 
breath and ingenuity in introducing our- 
selves and explaining the innocence of 
our motives. The sergeant in charge of 
the guard, when the truth began to 
glimmer upon him, departed in search 
of a rifle, and ordered us to remain where 
we were until he brought an escort to take 
us back to our quarters. Now, he had no 
sooner gone than our eyes lighted upon 
a noble stack of wood which must have 
represented hours of labour on the part 
of the sergeant and his men, and we 
hurriedly concealed within our ample 
great-coats as much as we could carry 
without risk of discovery — this by 
way of fitting and timely retaliation for 
the fresh indignity to which we were 
being subjected. Then, under escort, we 
were marched uncomfortably back to the 
bivouac, where our identity was satisfac- 
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torily established. Not a man of us 
moved until the escort had departed, 
when, unbuttoning our coats, we set about 
replenishing our fire with the stolen fuel 
and sat round it yarning until the daylight 
came. 

That dawn at Karishtiran was a glorious 
spectacle. The sun first greeted us from 
behind a distant mosque and speedily 
flooded the downland with the subdued 
glory of gold which is the surest promise 
of a brilliant day. The rolling thunder of 
the first gun seemed sacrilegious ; the 
thought of the bloody scenes, hidden from 
our own view but naked to the glance of 
the rising orb, seemed, in these first 
moments of the new day, doubly hateful ; 
one only asked to be left in undisturbed 
enjoyment of the landscape. But the 
battle of Lule Burgas had been resumed, 
and even as we busied ourselves with 
the early coffee the Turkish batteries began 
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to speak in loud and angry defiance. 
Those Turkish guns precipitated the crisis 
which had long been preparing in the 
Press camp. 

I have previously explained that some 
of the correspondents had already 
succeeded in making their way towards 
Lule Burgas, in defiance of regulations 
which, it was obvious, could not be 
enforced for ever. It required little more 
to set up in others of us a similar spirit 
of mutiny, and for my part I had made up 
my mind to rejoin Mr. Angus Hamilton, 
who, representing the same news agency 
as myself, was among those who had 
gone on to the front. The Major, as soon 
as the guns in our vicinity began to come 
into action, did just what might have 
been expected of him, that is to say, he 
ordered all the correspondents to prepare 
for an immediate retirement, and gave 
them a quarter of an hour within which 
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to pack and get on the move. My servant 
and I had two horses to attend to, one of 
which had to be loaded with the baggage 
belonging to my absent colleague, but 
the Major resolutely refused to allow us 
a single minute beyond the allotted 
quarter of an hour, and we two might 
have come to another heated argument 
had not a diversion of a sensational 
character occurred at this very moment. 

Away in the distance appeared a large 
body of troops, Ottoman soldiers, moving 
irregularly to the accompaniment of a 
deafening double bombardment. For the 
moment I imagined that they were re- 
serves executing a change of position, but 
a second inspection convinced me that this 
was no ordinary manoeuvre. It looked 
exceedingly like a retreat, which could 
only mean that the battle of Lule Burgas 
was ending in the defeat of the Ottoman 
army. Meanwhile, all around me the 
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French and German correspondents were 
scrambling to obey the Major's orders, 
and a few minutes later the gallant band, 
depleted, I am glad to say, of its Eng- 
lish constituents, retreated ingloriously. 
Whither they went I could not say, nor 
did I trouble to inquire. The other 
English correspondents I met again 
within a few days. They had " side- 
stepped " until the Major and his party 
were well out of the way, and then had 
made a dash for the front and the fun. 

When, with the assistance of two of 
my brethren who had remained behind 
with me, I had finished loading the 
pack-pony, I dispatched my servant with 
it, giving him instructions to follow the 
Major if the latter went to Chorlu, and 
there to await my return. The three of 
us then turned our faces once again 
towards the front, and walked down to 
the picturesque and steeply arched bridge 
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which spans the river at Karishtiran. 
Here we waited for the oncoming Turkish 
troops, who, as was now quite clear, were 
falling back steadily, but who were so 
far retiring in perfect order, presenting 
in the bright sunshine a spectacle which, 
if one could have forgotten its real sig- 
nificance, would have been an inspiring 
one. As it was, this retreat of an army 
seemed to us inexplicable. We of course 
had no detailed information as to the 
drama which had been enacted beyond 
the swelling hills which blocked our 
further vision, but these did not look 
like hopelessly beaten troops, or like men 
in whom even the dash and organization 
of the Bulgars could easily arouse wild 
and unreasoning panic. On this extra- 
ordinary panorama I began to concentrate 
my attention, securing a good series of 
photographs under ideal conditions, and 
inwardly wishing that I had brought a 
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cinematograph apparatus with me. All 
this time the firing continued, its fury 
unabated, if not increased ; and it seemed 
certain that though a large portion of the 
Ottoman army was in retreat, yet a stub- 
born fight was still in progress. Indeed, 
it might be that this retirement was 
a purely strategic move, though I was 
inclined to doubt it. We decided, at 
any rate, that the Turkish position was 
not sufficiently desperate to warrant the 
abandonment of our project to push right 
up to the front, and accordingly we pre- 
sently made our way on to the bridge, 
intending to hurry over the hill and see 
from some better view-point what was 
taking place. 

At this very moment there happened 
something which I find it almost impos- 
sible to describe adequately. There came 
to our ears from the hill-crest a fearful 
sound, a sound that sickened one's heart 
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and echoed in one's ears long afterwards 
like the recollection of a dream of hell. 
It was the sound of grown men screaming, 
not in pain, but in terror, in deadly dread 
of some peril the exact substance of which 
they ignored, caring for nothing else so 
that they escaped it. It was the chorused 
voice of panic, the raving of furious fear. 
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Karishtiran bridge — An unforgettable sight — A 
broken shutter — Shamed troops — What might 
have been — A rally — The power of discipline — 
Towards the front — The epilogue of Lule 
Burgas — Terrible but not disgraceful — Welcome 
cigarettes — The lash in warfare — Flogging 
broken men. 

When we looked again the entire hill-side 
was alive with men, all of them rushing 
pell-mell towards the steep and narrow 
bridge over which the retiring troops 
had for some time been passing. The 
far approach to the bridge speedily 
became congested with a mass of howl- 
ing, screaming, fighting humanity, if, 
indeed, one can apply the term to a 
body of men who within a few instants 
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had been bereft of almost all human 
attributes. 

A thick, eddying tide poured over the 
bridge. There were men lying terribly 
wounded and almost wholly uncared for 
in rough carts, which jolted them horribly 
in their slow and uncertain progress ; 
there were wounded men walking, with 
shattered arms in improvised slings and 
heads hurriedly bandaged so that the 
blood was still flowing freely from many 
of the wounds, staining uniforms and 
equipment ; there were many men, appar- 
ently quite healthy and strong, who had 
been swept away in the general panic, 
and were now half dragging, half carrying 
comrades who seemed to be within 
measurable distance of death from wounds 
or exhaustion ; there were men shouting 
and otherwise urging heavily laden pack 
animals into the closely packed throng, 
treading down others in the press and 
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caring little what became of them. And 
still, down the hill-side, as fast as their 
legs could carry them, came fresh fugi- 
tives, only to find the bridge impassable. 
These in their thoughtless terror waded 
into the river, or galloped their horses 
into the stream, which was running 
swiftly. In the centre of the river the 
current was exceptionally strong, and 
here many of the heavily laden pack- 
ponies, with riders perched atop the 
packs, got into difficulties. In such cases 
it generally happened that the men 
abandoned the unfortunate horses to 
their fate and, leaping into the water, 
made such efforts as they could to reach 
the bank. Not all succeeded, for several 
became entangled with the packs and 
were swept away before our eyes to their 
death. It was a terrible and unforget- 
table sight, this vision, for such it almost 
seemed, of the glorious Ottoman army, 
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beaten, panic-stricken, and on the run. 
We three were the sole witnesses, and 
the memory of what we watched, there 
by the bridge of Karishtiran, for upwards 
of half an hour, is likely to remain vivid 
in my mind to my dying day. 

Disaster did not spare me on this 
eventful day. While the wild scenes to 
which I have just referred were being 
enacted on the bridge, the cord of the 
shutter-blind of my camera broke. A 
companion — and a rival — to whom fate 
was less cruel was able to select a 
number of the most striking pictures of 
the panic, while I, alternating between 
the prayerful and the profane, was kneel- 
ing on the cold ground labouring hard 
to restore my camera to working order. 
It was a heart-breaking business, this 
amateur darning with a pin and a broken 
shutter cord, when, on looking up at 
intervals, one saw such incidents as those 
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I have mentioned. But the task was 
accomplished at last, and that while the 
panorama was still being unfolded before 
us. Presently there marched on to the 
bridge the first orderly detachment of 
troops we had seen since the panic began. 
They were about half a battalion of 
infantry, accompanied by their officers 
and carrying their colours. For these 
men one could feel real sympathy. They 
walked with eyes cast down upon the 
ground, as if they feared to look up lest 
they should be faced with further degra- 
dation ; and as they filed by us it was 
impossible not to be reminded of that 
well-known painting of Napoleon's retreat 
from Moscow, except that the golden 
sunshine and the hard dry road replaced 
in this instance the grey lowering skies 
and the snow and slush of that awful 
route. 

On many of these Turks, in whom 
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political intrigue and dissension and the 
malassimilation of Occidental ideas have 
not yet extinguished the spirit of their 
ancestry, it was obvious that a great 
shame had fallen. They had been carried 
off their feet in the first rush of a craven 
horde, and, I fancy, would have welcomed, 
by the time we saw them, some heroic 
attempt at a rally and a return to face 
the all-conquering Bulgarians. When the 
first onrushing wave of terror receded, 
it left these men wrecked and disgraced, 
but a desperate attempt at salvage would, 
I firmly believe, have had a good chance 
of success ; and though it is almost 
unthinkable, knowing what we now do 
of Lule Burgas and the Bulgarian 
methods, that Ottoman fortunes could 
have been retrieved, it is yet probable 
that the blot of the panic might have 
been wiped out, in whole or in part, by 
a heroic stand. Better to have laid down 
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one's life thus than in coward fashion 
on safety's side of Karishtiran's river, 
and many men there were who lived but 
a little while after they had passed 
that stream. 

Those who crossed the bridge spread 
out fan-wise as they left it across the 
fields on both sides of the road, and 
here some whose wounds and weakness 
had been aggravated by the excitement 
and pressure collapsed and fell, never 
to rise again. Others, seeming to gain 
renewed energy, walked determinedly on, 
as one would say with the resolution 
to fight a better battle when next the 
time came. As for the struggling mob 
who still fought like beasts to make 
good their escape, it is not easy to write 
without a feeling of disgust. But it is 
good to remember the closing scene at 
Karishtiran. 

From behind the mosque in the 
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distance, which in the earlier morning 
had stood out so picturesquely against 
the red body of the sun, a squadron of 
cavalry, moving at the gallop, suddenly 
appeared. The light glanced dazzlingly 
from their drawn swords, and their 
horses' sides glistened as they thundered 
magnificently down the hill towards the 
bridge. Nor did they pause as they 
approached the fugitives, but dashed in 
among them and forced their way through 
them. We caught a harsh order from 
the commanding officer, and saw about 
a third of his men remain behind him, 
while he, with revolver drawn and pointed, 
and accompanied by the rest of the 
squadron, galloped over the bridge to 
the other side. As quick as thought 
they split up the still terrified soldiers 
into small parties, threatening them and 
beating them with the flats of their 
swords. The groups of men resting on 
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the ground close to the bridge were forced 
to rise and return towards the fighting- 
line, after which the horsemen set off in 
pursuit of those who were tramping 
through the fields and compelled them 
also to turn back. It was not long 
before the tide over the bridge had turned, 
and that same half battalion of infantry 
whose appearance had so impressed us 
was among the first of the troops to 
retrace the path of shame. Such is the 
power of discipline and such the force 
of initiative. One gathered the impres- 
sion that these infantrymen, who only 
at the point of the sword and at the 
revolver's mouth had been made to re- 
member that their country's ultimate fate 
depended upon them and their kind, were 
now eager to fight her battles^ But the 
psychological moment had been lost, and 
the panic which, if stayed earlier, might 
have had a less serious bearing on the 
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general situation of the Turkish forces 
in Thrace, led to that retirement all 
along the line which terminated only on 
the Chatalja front. 

However, the partial rally revived my 
determination to make my way up to 
the fighting-line if possible, and I lost 
no time in carrying my plan into execu- 
tion. It was no easy matter to get 
across the bridge, for I was jostled this 
way and that, and at one time was 
nearly pushed over the parapet into the 
water in an encounter with a block of 
carts near the middle of the structure. 
Once on the other side progress was 
comparatively easy, and, arrived in a sort 
of backwater close to the village, I paused 
again to look around me. Such few 
officers as were present— and it is, per- 
haps, to the credit of the Turkish officers 
that they were so few — were making 
sincere and apparently successful attempts 
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to revive the spirits of their men, who 
were being sent forward along three 
different roads, or rather paths, one 
passing through the centre of the village 
and the others leaving it on either side. 
Fairly good order was being maintained, 
and if the return movement was slow, 
it was at least steady. Choosing the 
path to the left of the village, I rode 
hurriedly on up the hill. 

A wonderful sight greeted me when I 
reached the summit. Across the entire 
stretch of the plain, as far as the eye 
could see, the Ottoman army, beaten in 
the battle, was moving towards me in an 
unbroken line. No longer was there any 
doubt as to what had been happening 
beyond the hills of the downs. This 
was the epilogue of Lule Burgas, the 
retreat after an overwhelming disaster to 
the Turkish arms. The retreat, neverthe- 
less, was on the whole an orderly one. 
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In considering this defeat and the cir- 
cumstances attending it, one should guard 
carefully against the mistake of supposing 
that the Ottoman army, as a whole, gave 
itself up to fear and confusion when it 
became apparent that the victory rested 
with the Bulgarians. The troops that I 
now encountered were moving steadily 
over the plain in close order, and though 
the scene was in many respects a terrible 
one, it was devoid of most of the dis- 
graceful features of the earlier sectional 
panic. Baggage was being transported 
in wagons drawn by oxen, and the guns 
seemed to be coming along in good 
numbers, though, of course, it was im- 
possible to say how many might have 
been abandoned. I saw a very large 
number of wounded men, all of whom 
must have been enduring agonies owing 
to the rough method of their conveyance 
and the absence of proper medical treat- 
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raent, but they were bearing their suffer- 
ings with a fortitude and a quiet heroism 
which warmed one's heart towards them. 

Dismounting from my horse, and slip- 
ping the reins under one arm, I walked 
slowly along the lines, stopping whenever 
it seemed that there was good material 
for a war photographer to work upon. 
It was curious that the soldiers, who 
whilst parading the streets of Constanti- 
nople, unblooded and untried, had strongly 
objected to being photographed, now 
manifested no hostility towards me, de- 
spite their wretched condition. They were 
far gone in misery, poor fellows ! too far 
gone, perhaps, to make any complaint. 
To one or two of them I offered my 
cigarette - case, and never were smokes 
more eagerly or more gratefully accepted. 

It was only when I reached the crest 
of the next hill that I was enabled to 
comprehend the drastic means by which 
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the first panic had been checked, and by 
which the tendency towards panic which 
still manifested itself here and there was 
being quelled. Cavalry patrols were 
rounding up stragglers, beating and slash- 
ing them unmercifully with the small hide 
whips they carried. It was not a pretty 
thing to photograph, even had I been 
able to get close enough to do it, but it 
is something deserving of mention as an 
example of "the other side of the picture," 
which is apt to be forgotten by those 
whose talk is of the glory of a soldier's 
life. 

I hope I shall never again see wounded 
and fallen men lashed in the same brutal 
fashion to drive them back into the ranks, 
while able-bodied men with plenty of fight 
left in them are spared. For this, beyond 
dispute, was what happened, though I do 
not pretend to be able to explain it on 
any hypothesis. So long as the stragglers 
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and deserters chose to keep in the road- 
way with or near the retreating troops 
they were safe from the whip ; but let a 
man fall, from loss of blood or exhaustion, 
and he was sure, if any life at all remained 
in him, to be beaten back to the fight. 
It might have been merciful to rouse the 
stricken up, even by forcible means, and 
so prevail on them to follow the retreat 
rather than fall into the hands of the 
enemy or die like dogs by the wayside ; 
but to flog broken men, and men almost 
entering upon their death agonies, in order 
to make them cover the retreat of their 
able-bodied fellows is surely a return to 
elemental barbarism unworthy either of 
the military history of the Othmans or the 
principles of their creed. 
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Bulgarian tactics at Lule Burgas — The Turks attacked 
at their strongest point — Hopeless Ottoman 
position — A light lunch — A disastrous retreat- 
Human wreckage — Absence of medical treatment 
— At cavalry headquarters — A night ride — Dis- 
organization complete — Lost. 

I have endeavoured to explain, in a 
previous chapter, the relative positions of 
the Turkish and Bulgarian armies at the 
opening of the great battle of Lule 
Burgas ; and the manner in which the 
Bulgarians developed the engagement, 
or rather the series of engagements, until 
their ultimate victory on Wednesday, 
October 30th, is, so far as the broad 
lines of their strategy are concerned, 
easy enough of comprehension. Very 
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few of the correspondents nominally 
" attached to the Turkish forces " saw 
anything of the actual fighting, but those 
who, thanks to good fortune and their 
own initiative, were able to reach the 
battle line before the ddbdcle became 
complete, made the most of their advan- 
tages ; and the newspaper world, if 
not the newspaper-reading public (whose 
memory is notoriously short), will pay 
tribute for many a day to the fine 
achievements of Mr. Martin Donohoe 
and Mr. Ashmead Bartlett. My confrere, 
Mr. Hamilton, was among those who 
gained the front on the second day of 
the battle, but, so far as I am aware, no 
photographic correspondent penetrated to 
the battle-field while the fighting was 
actually in progress. It is thus impossible 
for me to speak, with first-hand know- 
ledge, of the events which led up to the 
scenes described in the last chapter, but 
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from accounts which I subsequently 
received from others it would seem that 
the decisive encounters took place on the 
Tuesday — that is, on the second day of 
the battle — rather than on the Wednesday, 
the third and final day. The Bulgarians, 
of course, had had their confidence in 
themselves strengthened enormously by 
their early victories, but they did not 
allow that confidence to lead them un- 
necessarily into peril, and though they 
showed their characteristic impetuosity, it 
was only in the execution of skilfully 
conceived and original plans that they 
did so. The Turkish strength lay in the 
centre. The right, as at Kirk-kilisse, was 
weak, and at the end of the second day's 
fighting the position on that extremity of 
the line had to be considerably modified, 
a fact which can hardly have escaped the 
knowledge of the Bulgarians. The latter, 
at the very outset, by the activity of the 
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troops on their right wing, more especially 
the cavalry, had jeopardized the Turkish 
left, yet instead of proceeding forthwith 
to an enveloping movement on a vast 
scale, as might perhaps have been ex- 
pected, the Bulgarian Commander-in-Chief 
preferred to take the risks attendant upon 
a determined onslaught on the centre. It 
does not need an expert in tactics to see 
that they were very real risks, and that if 
this onslaught had been unsuccessful the 
Bulgarian position would have become a 
very difficult one. But the event justified 
the decision, for the Turks, suffering a 
terrific bombardment on the right and left 
wings, failed until it was too late to 
understand that the enemy's artillery was 
masking the preparations for a central 
attack, and while they put up a good 
fight when the attack was delivered, it 
was not long before the Bulgarians, 
supported by an appalling fire from 
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their guns, broke through, whereupon 
the Ottoman position immediately became 
hopeless. 

The troops among whom I now found 
myself were directing their retreat on Sarai 
and Chorlu, though, as it proved, these 
points were only to be stages on the road 
to Chatalja. My own immediate situation 
and my plans for the future required some 
thought, so, striking away to the left from 
the road I had been following, I sat down 
to a light lunch of chocolates and sardines, 
and having washed these rather conflicting 
dainties down with a draught of doubtful 
water, gave myself up for a few minutes 
to cogitation. The heavy firing which 
continued seemed to show that the Turks 
had not yet wholly given way ; but I was 
doubtful as to the wisdom of pushing 
forward any farther, especially as my stock 
of films was getting low and could only 
be replenished from my stores at Chorlu. 
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Two squadrons of cavalry came riding 
towards me across the plain, but an 
attempt to gather information from the 
commanding officer nearly resulted in my 
being placed under arrest, and if my 
camera and my correspondent's armlet 
saved me, they served at the same time 
to close all sources of trustworthy infor- 
mation against me. I was still pondering 
the matter, when another correspondent, 
accompanied by his servant, hurried up 
to me. He had come from the fighting- 
line, and assured me that the battle was 
all but at an end. As if to confirm his 
words, the artillery fire began to slacken, 
and after he had quenched his thirst 
from my water-bottle I turned and rode 
back with him towards Karishtiran. 

Our progress was necessarily slow, and 
we had ample time in which to grasp 
some of the more terrible details of the 
disastrous retreat. The road itself pre- 
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sented an extraordinary appearance, being 
littered with all manner of articles of 
which the fugitives had disembarrassed 
themselves in their anxiety to put as 
great a distance as possible between 
themselves and their relentless op- 
ponents. Boxes of ammunition, belts 
and other items of personal equipment, 
boots and great-coats, which the owners 
must have sorely missed before the next 
night had passed over their heads, had 
been flung aside. It has been said that 
the men even threw away their rifles, 
but this, I think, is an exaggeration. 
There may have been a few isolated in- 
stances of panic-stricken soldiers aban- 
doning, in their wild rush, their only 
means of protection, but I can only say 
that amongst all the miscellaneous debris 
which the beaten army left in its wake 
I did not see a single rifle. Some of 
the wreckage, alas ! was human. We 
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came up with many men lying exhausted 
just where they had fallen on the road, 
with no one to tend their wounds or 
relieve their agonies. The plight of 
these poor fellows was pitiable in the 
extreme. Many of them, badly wounded 
in the battle, had dragged themselves 
thus far only to perish wretchedly in the 
absence of medical treatment. Through- 
out the journey I looked in vain for 
field hospitals and for surgeons, and al- 
though my search was a thorough one 
I did not succeed in finding a single 
doctor, nurse, or dresser. Near Karish- 
tiran we came upon a little group of 
men resting beneath their regimental 
colours. Some of them, overcome by 
fatigue, were in a deep sleep, others 
were eating or drinking, and these were 
the only men I saw in the whole course 
of the retreat who had food to eat or 
water in their bottles. The road in the 
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immediate vicinity of the village was 
very congested, and the horror of the 
scenes which met the eye at every few 
yards was added to by the groans and 
screams which came from a number of 
rude, jolting, and creaking carts full of 
wounded men. 

I had learned during the morning that 
the Ottoman cavalry headquarters had 
been transferred to Karishtiran, and on 
my arrival I discovered the staff located 
in a small house which also provided me 
with accommodation until the night 
came. In an outbuilding, by rare good 
fortune, I discovered a bin filled with 
oats, so that I was able to give my 
hard-worked horse a good feed as well 
as a much-needed rest, regaling myself 
meantime with a supplementary supply 
of sardines and chocolate. There were 
large numbers of cavalrymen at head- 
quarters, attending to their horses or 
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making other preparations for a fresh 
move. They had fodder for their horses, 
but no provisions for themselves, and the 
only refreshment available for them after 
the exertions of the combat was water 
drawn from a well close at hand. Two 
more Englishmen, one of them a cor- 
respondent and the other a young officer 
of cavalry who had come out to Turkey 
to see some fighting, joined us here, and 
after a rest and a consultation we de- 
cided that we would join company and 
make for Chorlu, it being anticipated 
that the Bulgarians would take Karish- 
tiran before the morrow. 

We set out in pitchy darkness, finding 
it no easy matter to make our way along 
roads and tracks that were still crowded 
with troops. Time and again our horses 
shied at sleeping men or corpses — we 
could not be certain which — lying full in 
our path ; but with the aid of a pocket 
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electric lamp which one of our party pos- 
sessed we managed to avoid obstacles 
and ultimately found ourselves clear of 
the village. Soldiers who passed us 
often turned inquiringly round, wonder- 
ing doubtless who we were, and pre- 
sently we were stopped and questioned. 
Our replies were apparently not con- 
sidered satisfactory, if, indeed, they were 
understood at all, and we found on 
reaching the bridge-foot that we were 
being followed. Probably in the gloom 
which obscured our features, our clothing, 
and our distinguishing badges, we were 
taken for spies, and even with the con- 
sciousness that the suspicion was un- 
grounded, it was not pleasant to think 
of what might happen on Karishtiran 
bridge under the cover of night should 
those who suspected us give voice to 
their belief. The bridge was almost im- 
passable, and the throng that pressed 
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over it, angered and disquieted by the 
delay, had relapsed more or less into a 
state of panic. The approach to the 
structure from the village side was partly 
blocked by overturned carts and wagons, 
and horses dead and dying. The excited 
soldiers were yelling and cursing, and 
instead of attempting to straighten the 
tangle of things out, were adding minute 
by minute to the general chaos. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for ourselves, we 
managed, by the risky method of scatter- 
ing and reuniting farther on, to shake 
off our "shadow," who in the disordered 
state of affairs had been unable to report 
his suspicions to any officer, and after a 
quarter of an hour or so we managed 
to get a footing on the bridge, keeping 
close to the side of the roadway for 
easier progress, just as one hugs the 
bank when pulling a boat against a 
strong current. 
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A few yards farther on we were held 
up for at least twenty minutes, a gun- 
carriage having collided with a broken 
cart and effectively blocked the passage. 
The drivers lashed their horses without 
mercy, but in the inky darkness and the 
press of the crowd, which every moment 
became greater, they were unable to ex- 
tricate themselves, and in the end both 
gun-carriage and cart had to be moved, 
locked together as they were, to the side 
of the road, leaving a narrow opening 
through which the retreating army passed 
at a slower pace than ever. I re- 
traversed this road a couple of days 
later and then found the parapet of the 
bridge broken away at the spot where 
the accident occurred, from which it 
seems likely that the oncoming troops 
cleared a way for themselves by push- 
ing the obstruction bodily into the 
rjver. 
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The total length of the bridge is about 
a hundred yards, and it took us, perhaps, 
an hour to do the distance, but at length 
we found ourselves over the stream, 
where we formed ourselves, as well as 
we could, into the semblance of a mili- 
tary patrol, hoping, by doing so, to avoid 
further questioning. Then we spurred 
up our horses and rode quickly in the 
direction of Chorlu. It may readily be 
imagined, from what has already been 
said, that by this time order and dis- 
cipline were quite things of the past 
with the Turkish army. The darkness 
had given birth to new fears, and made 
the disorganization complete. On all 
hands it was " Sauve qui peut," and no 
man stayed to help along his wounded 
comrade, as he had done while the day- 
light lasted. 

When a baggage-wagon came to a 
standstill on the bad road, as often 
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happened, those in charge of it unhesi- 
tatingly jettisoned the greater part of the 
load, thereby creating fresh obstacles 
for those who followed after, and it was 
clear to us that, horrible as were some 
of the incidents we had witnessed on 
our ride, others still more grim must yet 
be enacted as the troops of the Turk- 
ish rear came to be harried over this 
same country by the pursuing Bul- 
garians. 

After riding for some miles we reached 
cross-roads, where further wild scenes 
were taking place. The soldiers were 
fighting among themselves at the part- 
ing of the ways, and had apparently lost 
all self-control. To avoid trouble we 
turned off to our right and rode on in 
comparative quiet until at length we 
saw before us, the lights of a big en- 
campment, which, thinking it better to 
run no risks, we avoided by making a 
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detour, only to finish up a few miles 
farther on in a ploughed field, where it 
gradually dawned upon us that, as a 
consequence of deserting the highroad, 
we had lost our way. 
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On the road again — Up with the reserves— Chorlu — 
A royal feast — Cookery versus photography — De- 
veloping films — Disaster — My "lost twelve" — 
Bernard Grant's pictures — No couriers — The Major 
forgetful — The pressman's burden. 

It was an unpleasant position that we 
found ourselves in, and it would have 
been still more so but for our military 
companion, who rose to the occasion and 
worked out our bearings with the aid 
of a compass. The deductions he drew 
were accurate, and after dismounting and 
leading our horses across several fields, 
knee-deep in the soft earth, we struck 
another road and followed it in the direc- 
tion of Chorlu. By the light of the 
moon, which now rose and aided us to 
comprehend something of our surround- 
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ings, we were able to make out, well 
away to our left, the lines of the retreat- 
ing army, from which there came to us 
a confused medley of sound. We could 
catch, now and then, the creaking of the 
wagons, the shouts of the drivers, and 
the tramp of horses, all built up, as it 
were, on a mysterious and indefinite 
pedal-point— the mutterings of thousands 
of voices and the tread of thousands of 
feet. The road taken by the troops was 
nearly parallel with our own, and we 
had left the big camp on which we had 
stumbled well behind us. Our horses 
were in good fettle, and we travelled 
well. It was not long, however, before 
the two roads converged and met. The 
troops whom we now joined were ap- 
parently those of the reserve, who had 
taken no part in the battle of Lule 
Burgas, and were consequently in a much 
better condition, morally and physically, 
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Riding on at diminished speed in their 
company for what seemed an almost 
interminable time, we at length came in 
sight of the lights of the railway sta- 
tion of Chorlu, and reached it a few 
minutes later without incident. The 
level crossing was blocked owing to the 
presence of a large number of railway 
carriages to which no locomotive was 
attached, and it became necessary to 
skirt the track for some considerable 
distance before we could get to the 
other side. When we did cross, we dis- 
covered that we were confronted with 
another large camp, pitched in the 
shadow of the immense military barracks 
which stand on the hill above the rail- 
way at Chorlu, and as we still deemed 
it advisable to keep clear of the soldiery 
as far as possible, we spent another hour 
in finding the road again by a circling 
movement. The obstruction on the line 
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was probably intentional, its purpose 
being to block the retreat and aid the 
military authorities in bringing the dis- 
organized army to a stand at Chorlu. 
We were stopped several times by the 
sentries as we rode into the village, but 
here we were known, and, although we 
had been guilty of breaking the regula- 
tions framed for the control of war 
correspondents, we were allowed to return 
to the houses which had been allotted 
to us the previous week. Glad we were 
to see them again, and pleased, too, to 
find some of the quarters still occupied 
by their rightful tenants, who were feast- 
ing royally on tea and tinned tongue. 
Our horses we watered in the market 
square, and when we had turned them 
over to the stablemen and grooms we 
lost no time in taking our seats at the 
board, where there was much discussion 
of the week's startling events. 
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The dawn was filtering through the 
broken window of my bed-chamber when 
I turned in, but it was none the less 
necessary to be early astir, for I had a 
long dispatch to write, which had to be 
carried by special courier to Silivri, pro- 
vided one could be found, and I had to 
improvise a dark-room in which to develop 
the many exposed films I had brought 
back with me. The process of develop- 
ment suffered an unavoidable delay owing 
to the fact that some of my washing 
pans had been impounded by the cook, 
but as soon as darkness fell I was able 
to get to work. 

Every photographer, except the wrongly- 
called "amateur" who entrusts the most 
fascinating processes of his art to the 
professional, knows and enjoys the ex- 
citement which is born of the first few 
minutes in the dark-room, when plates 
or films are mustered for immersion in 
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those solutions most potent to wrest 
their secrets from them, and every pho- 
tographer will therefore understand what 
my feelings were as I began operations 
on four dozen films, comprised in four 
packs. One pack, the most valuable of 
all, had been devoted exclusively to 
the panic at the bridge of Karishtiran, 
and the other three contained records of 
various interesting, but minor, features 
of the retreat. I used a Kodak de- 
veloping-tank, with Kodak developing 
powders ; and the various pans con- 
taining hypo, washing water, and other 
necessaries were suitably disposed about 
the floor of my room. The first dozen 
films were good, and with a light heart 
I placed the second pack, my precious 
Karishtiran films, exposed under such 
trying conditions, in the tank. I knew 
that the light was good and that the 
composition of the pictures was ex- 
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cellent ; never a thought of mischance 
crossed my mind. I whistled cheer- 
fully to pass the time of waiting, trans- 
ferred the films to the fixing bath, and 
presently lit a candle to gladden my 
heart with a first glance at what I 
confidently anticipated would prove to 
be the finest photographs I had ever 
taken. But on picking up the first 
negative I was horrified to find it hope- 
lessly out of focus ! With trembling 
fingers I took the others one by one 
from the dishes, only to discover the 
same defect in each. The whole batch 
was useless. What had happened it was 
difficult to say, and it was a long time 
before I could form any theory, for the 
success of the first pack showed that there 
was nothing wrong with lens or camera. 
As it may serve to guard others against 
a similar heart-breaking experience, I will 
set forth what I believe to have been the 
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cause of this disaster— I use the word 
advisedly, for to me it was nothing less. 
A further examination of the spoiled 
negatives showed me that the image was 
perfectly sharp on the edges of the film 
but was well out of focus in the centre. 
This seemed to place the responsibility 
for the mischief either on the film 
pack adapter or on the pack itself. 
With the adapter I could find nothing 
wrong, but on inspecting the case which 
had contained the films I found that 
the pressure tin at the back bulged 
outwards. From this and other signs 
it would seem that at some time 
or other the pack had been subjected 
to pressure, with the result that the 
films, instead of lying flat, were warped. 
The damage was probably done during 
the outward ride or at the Karishtiran 
bivouac, when I had the film packs in my 
pocket, and if it was a mistake to carry 
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the films disposed about my clothing as I 
did, I at least paid dearly enough for it. 
It was the worst of ill-luck that the 
pack to suffer should have been the one 
by which I had set such great store. 
The remaining two were free from defect, 
and some of the resultant pictures will 
be found in this volume, but I shall ever 
lament my " lost twelve." 

We had a little dinner-party that night 
— what a change had taken place since the 
gathering at which we laid our plans for a 
dash to the front — but I fear I was a wet 
blanket. My thirty-six films were hanging 
up to dry in our banqueting-room (the 
ruined negatives I kept out of the public 
eye, though not out of my own mind), and 
in another portion of the same apartment 
there hung some magnificent films of the 
panic at the bridge, secured by my friend 
and rival, Mr. Bernard Grant, of the 
Daily Mirror. Two of Grant's pictures 
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have been described — and, as I think, 
justly described — as the finest photographs 
taken throughout the war. 

The others were very good to me. They 
soon learned my secret and, exhorting me 
to "buck up," assured me that there 
would be no dearth of good pictures to 
be secured in the days that were com- 
ing. In a sense they were right, but 
I had a conviction that a lifetime's 
chance had gone by, and that while I 
remained in Turkey I should encounter 
no similar opportunity. It was not to 
be expected that there would be a like 
conjuncture of events, a like grouping 
of men and of things, a like picturesque 
setting, a like co-operation of light and 
weather. I abandoned myself to my 
dejection and gloomily speculated as to 
the fate of my successful negatives should 
they fall into the hands of the Censor on 
their homeward journey. 
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In truth, it was one thing to get pic- 
tures and another to dispatch them by a 
reliable channel to London. I spent a 
large portion of the next day searching 
unsuccessfully for a courier to send to 
Constantinople via Silivri, or failing that 
route, via Rodosto. The censorship had 
to be avoided at all costs, but despite 
the promise of an inordinately large fee 
I could find no man able or willing to 
undertake the journey to the capital. I 
tried the trains, in the hope of discover- 
ing some refugee who would execute my 
commission, but every carriage was 
crowded with soldiers, as were all the 
roads leading into and out of Chorlu. 
Moreover, the authorities had come to 
know that Press correspondents were 
making unauthorized use of the railway 
to send letters and dispatches back to 
Constantinople, and guards had been 
posted around the station, rendering it 
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impossible for me to approach the engine- 
drivers, who were mostly Austrians or 
Germans, and could have been relied upon 
to do what I required of them. It was 
a miserable day, rain falling heavily, and 
the wretched conditions served to deepen 
the gloom which had settled down over 
men who were struggling against un- 
precedented difficulties to discharge their 
journalistic missions. 

To make matters worse, the word went 
round that the Censor had issued orders 
for all correspondents to be ready to leave 
by train at four o'clock for Cherkesskeui. 
I felt mutinous again. I wanted to get 
my films away, I had nothing packed, 
and I did not believe it possible, after 
what certain Turkish officials had told 
me, that any move could be made for the 
next twenty-four hours. Most of the other 
members of the Press party set about 
loading their baggage, but I announced 
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my determination to remain at Chorlu for 
at least another night. 

I went, later in the day, to consult 
some of my colleagues about the matter, 
but they had gone, and their rooms were 
full of soldiers, so I directed my steps on 
the Censor's quarters, and there, to my 
great surprise, ran to earth my old gossip 
the Major, comfortably housed with the 
members of his staff, and pleasantly 
ignorant of the whereabouts of the press- 
men under his charge, individually or 
collectively. The Major told me it had 
indeed been his intention to leave at four 
o'clock in company with the correspon- 
dents, as I had been informed, but in 
view of the unpleasant nature of the 
weather he had afterwards decided to 
postpone his departure until the morning. 
By an oversight, the correspondents had 
not been notified of the change of plans, 
and presumably they were at that moment 
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somewhere on the road, awaiting an 
absent-minded functionary who was ex- 
ceedingly pleased with his quarters and 
had no intention whatever of quitting 
them before the morning. I suggested 
to him the possibility that some of 
the flock might return in quest of their 
shepherd, and advised him, in such a 
case, to send them round to my own 
quarters, where they might be certain, 
at any rate, of a roof over their heads. 
Then I left him, making a firm 
resolution to trust no longer to 
Turkish officialdom and its methods of 
muddle, but to act independently until 
my return to Constantinople. On my 
homeward journey I stumbled in the 
darkness upon a shelterless correspon- 
dent, whose plight was the worse from 
the fact that he had lost his servants, 
his baggage, and his horses, and had no 
idea where any of them might be. This 
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gentleman had a curious complaint to 
make : it was that he was borne down 
with the weight of gold he was forced 
to carry. The gold was in his belt, and 
he assured us, when he had dried and 
refreshed himself at our quarters, that 
during the retreat he had entertained 
serious thoughts of throwing it away 
because of its weight. I proposed a 
game of cards. 

I don't know that I have ever listened 
to a similar tale of woe from a pressman, 
nor have I ever known a pressman so 
deaf to the good-natured suggestions of 
his friends. In the end our military 
comrade, who was still with us, handed 
over a highly interesting I O U, and 
relieved the weight about our visitor's 
middle to the extent of ten pounds, while 
I was glad of the chance to change some 
paper-money and so lighten the strange 
burden still further. 
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Intelligence wanted — An army without supplies — 
Groundless fears — Criminal incompetence-— The 
Major's lost flock — 'Stragglers on the road — 
" Beaten ! " — Death by the roadside — Birds of 
prey — Karishtiran bombarded — A Bulgarian retire- 
ment — Bound for cavalry headquarters. 

We were up with the dawn again in the 
morning, intending to dispatch our bag- 
gage and stores to Cherkesskeui with the 
Censor's party while we ourselves, travel- 
ling light, rode back in the direction of 
Karishtiran for the purpose of getting 
trustworthy intelligence as to the move- 
ments of the Bulgarians and the dis- 
positions of their forces after the victory 
of Lule Burgas. Carts were at a heavy 
premium, but we managed to secure one 
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at last, and quickly loading our belongings 
therein, sent it away under the charge of 
our servants, after which we struck back 
through Chorlu village. 

The streets of the place were full of 
soldiers, most of them engaged in the 
same occupation — searching for food : and 
I halted several times to use my camera 
on this strange and pitiful spectacle of a 
great army falling back towards its own 
capital through its own country, yet 
almost entirely without supplies. When- 
ever the Turkish Tommies found a baker's 
shop they set about ripping away the 
shutters, so that one of their number 
might pass inside and hand out to his 
comrades what provisions he might chance 
to discover. I noticed that the men who 
were dispatched in this way into the 
interior usually gave no sign for five 
minutes or so ; they preferred, doubtless, 
to avoid the risks of the share-out and 
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did themselves well while they had the 
opportunity. In other parts of the village 
we passed groups of men who had been 
exposed to the pitiless rain all through 
the night and were now attempting to 
dry their sodden clothes and warm 
their starved bodies around bivouac fires 
kindled in the open street and fed by 
wreckage from the neighbouring houses. 
In every courtyard and before every 
dwelling were parties of cold and hungry 
soldiers, either trying doors and windows 
in their hunt for food or loosening them 
that the woodwork might be used for 
fuel. The faces of these fellows afforded 
sufficiently striking testimony to the hard- 
ships they had undergone, and for the 
time being they were transformed from 
human beings into ravening wolves. 

Between the village and the railway 
station at Chorlu we found further proofs 
of the army's demoralized state. Large 
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quantities of baggage, often including 
tents and valuable equipment, were lying 
on the road just where they had been 
thrown when those responsible for their 
conveyance were actually within sight of 
their journey's end ; and there were many 
broken carts and dead horses. The mad 
fear of which these things so eloquently 
spoke was wholly groundless, for the 
Bulgarians as yet were making practically 
no attempt to follow up their triumph ; 
but there was no one to convince the 
fugitives that the enemy was not press- 
ing hard on their very heels, and if the 
pack animals or oxen showed signs of 
exhaustion they instantly abandoned the 
bulk of the loads, even though they might, 
as a consequence, be forced to camp for 
the night without so much as a great- 
coat to shelter them from the weather. 
In this way the men of the Ottoman army 
worked to their own undoing, sowing the 
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seeds of destruction by depriving them- 
selves of the means to resist an enemy 
even more formidable than the Bulgarians ; 
and the appalling mortality from disease 
on the Chatalja lines must be attributed 
very largely to the weakening of the 
physique of the troops, caused partly 
by their own folly and partly by the 
criminal incompetence of the higher 
military authorities, who, with ample 
facilities for provisioning the field forces, 
allowed them to starve. 

At one point we came on a group of 
staff officers standing or sitting around a 
fire in the very centre of the main road. 
I paused and watched the current of the 
retreat flowing past them on either side, 
wondering if there would ever be an end 
to the long line of men and ox- wagons 
which stretched away in the distance 
towards the fatal field of Lule Burgas, 
No guns passed me that morning, but 
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limber-wagons were being used in many 
cases for the conveyance of the wounded, 
and these presumably belonged to the 
many guns which had been either 
abandoned to the enemy or destroyed 
by the latter's superior artillery. As I 
was riding slowly down the hill a 
man cried out to me " Aque-meque ! " 
(Bread !). It was a cry I was destined 
to hear many hundreds of times before 
that day was over. 

At the railway station we found the 
correspondents who had been left in the 
lurch by the Censor on the previous day. 
They were in a miserable state, for they 
had had to pass the night in the rain, 
and were drenched and blue with cold. 
They warmed considerably, it should be 
said, when I told them of the Majors 
blazing fire and cosy quarters, and we 
left them talking darkly of vengeance 
while we trotted briskly away in search 
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of the rearguard, uncertain as to the 
exact positions of friends and enemies, and 
anxious to find whether the Bulgarians 
were yet moving on Chorlu. 

For the first three or four miles we saw 
little to make us pause. The road over 
which the retreat was proceeding stretched 
straight ahead of us into the far distance, 
and was black with the shapes of men 
and animals, which, as the eye ran along 
their ranks, gradually became merged into 
an indistinguishable mass. In some places 
the track was as much as fifty or seventy 
yards wide, but its condition was uniformly 
bad after the heavy downpour, and it was 
deeply scarred with wheel-ruts and hoof- 
prints. It was a welcome change to en- 
counter, some ten miles from Chorlu, a 
half squadron of Turkish cavalry resting 
in the lee of a small hillock, with Maxim 
guns in position. We had by this time 
drawn clear of the retiring troops, and were 
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encouraged by this business-like spectacle 
to hope for better things. The officers, 
who greeted us cordially, said that the 
whole of the army from Lule Burgas had 
gone by, and explained that they were 
acting as scouts in view of the probability 
of a Bulgarian advance. The cavalrymen 
and their guns would have made an 
effective photograph, but my camera was 
regarded with an unfriendly eye, and I 
judged it wiser to refrain. 

It was now that stragglers from the 
main army, plodding wearily along in 
its tracks, began to pass us, and a sorry 
plight some of these unfortunates were in. 
In one of them the whole spirit of the 
beaten and broken army seemed to have 
been embodied. He was an old man, and 
he walked slowly and painfully, with his 
head bowed and his tired eyes fixed upon 
the ground. His rifle was slung across 
his back and his hands were clasped in 
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front of him, his numbed fingers inter- 
locked and bloodless. One would have 
said that here was one of Turkeys 
veterans, a soldier who had already seen 
many fights, and in the hour of national 
crisis had shaken off his years and 
marched out gladly enough with the 
younger men to look death in the face 
once more. Where were those younger 
men now? Perhaps as he dragged his 
weary feet along the heavy road he 
thought of those whose bodies were 
lying rigid and contorted and mangled 
on the downs around Lule Burgas, and 
found their lot happy by comparison 
with that of men who, like himself, 
had fought their best only to be de- 
serted and disgraced by their stronger 
comrades. Some such reflections might 
well have explained the look in his eyes 
when he raised them to me. He spoke 
no word, but he accepted the little food I 
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was able to offer him with tears of grati- 
tude that said more than any words could 
have done, and I felt glad that it had been 
in my power to help him on his way. I 
took a photograph of the old fellow as he 
resumed his journey, and I sent it home 
with the title " Beaten ! " appended to 
it. The photograph, which is reproduced 
in this volume, was not posed in any 
way, and for that very reason conveys 
something of the impression which I have 
here sought to describe, though no picture 
could do full justice to the pathos of the 
subject. A number of people have been 
good enough to congratulate me on this 
piece of camera-work, and I have had 
many requests for copies. 

Some of the stragglers we met were 
manifestly in the last stages of exhaus- 
tion. I doubt if the majority ever reached 
Chorlu, for the ensuing night was bitterly 
cold, and they were probably frozen to 
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death where they lay down to sleep. A 
little farther along there were others lying 
down in the shelter of a small ridge or 
embankment. They were moaning pite- 
ously for water and for bread, yet were 
so weak that their voices were scarcely 
audible. I gave to one of them a little 
water from my bottle, and to another 
some biscuit, but against the heart-rend- 
ing supplications of the others I had to 
steel myself, for our own supplies were 
very small, and would not have sufficed 
to save the life of one of these neglected 
victims of disorganization, who, in all 
likelihood, perished where we were forced 
to leave them. 

Leaving ghastly scenes like these behind 
us, we pushed on past scores of further 
stragglers until at length we had the road 
to ourselves. For three miles or so we 
saw no living thing save a flock of carrion 
birds, who rose noisily into the air as we 
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neared them, from the dead body of a 
soldier lying in the roadway with arms 
outstretched and face turned to the sky. 
Looking back, we saw their black shapes 
circling lower and lower, and then their 
filthy chattering gave place to a still more 
horrible silence. So, at length, we neared 
Karishtiran again, where there were men 
lying as if in a deep and natural sleep by 
the roadside, just where they had halted 
for the night with the foreknowledge, 
perhaps, that there would be no reveille 
on the morrow. The bridge was deserted 
now, and only the gaps in the parapet 
remained to tell of recent happenings. 

It was our plan to make for the house 
where the cavalry headquarters had been 
situated, and, if possible, to pass the night 
there ; but it was necessary to exercise 
caution, for there was no knowing whom 
we might meet, and the rapidly gathering 
dusk rendered it the more difficult to 
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keep a proper look-out. We reached 
the village in semi-darkness and found 
some of the houses in ruins and 
others still burning or smouldering, 
apparently as the result of a bombard- 
ment. I peered through the window of 
one of the wrecked houses and recoiled in 
horror from the nightmare vision of the 
dead body of a man lying on the floor, 
with his face all bloody and the clothing 
about his chest torn away, exposing a fear- 
ful wound. Seemingly he had been struck 
by a splinter from a shell and had crawled 
to die into the room where he now lay. 
We were turning aside to make for our 
own proposed quarters, when at a distance 
of about eight hundred yards we saw a 
squadron of cavalry. It was impossible, 
owing to the gloom, to say whether they 
were Turks or Bulgarians, but it seemed 
to me that the best thing to do was to 
take the chances and ride boldly up to 
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them, since there could be little doubt 
that we had been seen, and had we 
attempted to get away we might very 
possibly have been shot. Accordingly we 
cantered up to them and, not a little to 
our relief, recognized them for Turkish 
troopers, accompanied by two officers. 
To the latter we explained our wish to 
join the cavalry under Salih Pasha, and 
they offered, if we would accompany 
them, to hand us over to a patrol further 
down the road, who would guide us to 
the new headquarters. Needless to say 
we fell in with the suggestion and rode 
along with our new-found friends, learn- 
ing from them that the Bulgarian army 
had retired, with the intention, as it was 
believed, of making towards Viza. The 
road was fairly good for a few hours, 
but suddenly we left it and struck 
across the fields, where the going was 
worse than anything I had ever before 
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experienced. Fervently did I long for 
the bare boards of the house at Karish- 
tiran, for I saw little to choose between 
the risk of a Bulgarian surprise and the 
almost certain prospect of a broken neck 
if we continued for long to jolt across 
the trackless country in utter darkness. 

A patrol of half-a-dozen men appeared 
with nerve-trying suddenness from no- 
where in particular, and to its care we 
were forthwith entrusted, the squadron 
disappearing in the direction of Chorlu. 
Our new route lay at right angles to the 
one we had hitherto been following, but 
it was equally bad, and we warmly 
welcomed the assurances of our guides 
that we should be at Salih Pasha's 
headquarters within a few minutes. 
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CHAPTER IX 



Astray with a patrol — Aggravating caution — An im- 
pressive incident — The bivouac — Corn-cobs for 
cavalrymen — Salih Pasha — A General without 
stores — Sudden orders — A long ride — The Turkish 
soldier — False charges — Desolation — Surprising 
news — An army corps that was too late — With 
the guns to Chorlu. 

The patrol doubtless had some rough 
idea of its own whereabouts, but whether 
its leaders had any distinct knowledge as 
to the relative bearings of Salih Pasha's 
quarters is more than questionable. There 
was a moon, but for the time being it 
was obscured by clouds, and even with 
accurate information it would have been 
a difficult business to keep one's course 
over these unlighted fields ; but when it 
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was a question of attempting to find the 
right path by what one may call a process 
of elimination, matters became pretty bad. 
So, at any rate, we found them as our 
tired horses, often knee-deep in the 
ploughed earth, stumbled along with us. 
The lights of what seemed to be a 
village right ahead cheered us momen- 
tarily and conjured up anticipations of 
a welcome meal, but the patrol officer 
avoided them with an elaborate and 
aggravating parade of caution and 
branched off in a fresh direction. What- 
ever our suspicions might be, we were 
bound to assume that he knew his 
work ; but when we saw the darkness 
swallow up those lights one by one and 
devoted ourselves once more to the work 
of keeping our horses on their feet as 
best we could, we cursed him for his stu- 
pidity in not sending a couple of his men 
forward to ascertain our exact position. 
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We had wandered more or less aim- 
lessly on for about an hour, when one 
of the men in front uttered an ejaculation 
and pulled up sharply. His horse had 
shied at something in its path, and the 
moon, appearing at that instant from 
behind a cloud, showed us the dead 
body of a soldier. Without any word 
of command, the six men of the escort 
grouped themselves silently around the 
corpse and stood there, as motionless as 
statues, with their lances at the salute. 
There was just sufficient light to make 
out the vague form of the dead man, 
with the face showing white against the 
brown earth, and to throw up into relief 
the set features of the troopers as they 
paid this simple but deeply impressive 
tribute to a fallen comrade. It was some 
time before I could banish the picture 
from my mind, and by then we had 
again got under way and were once more 
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in sight of a group of lights belonging 
either to a village or a camp. We had 
avoided the previous lights by turning 
away to the left ; we dodged these by 
a sharp turn to the right. Then for 
half an hour we halted while the patrol 
officer struck innumerable matches and 
with their aid endeavoured to read a 
small pocket compass, thus tacitly ad- 
mitting what we had long before con- 
cluded, that we were lost. He was 
nothing if not persevering, and we made 
a series of short rides and brief halts, 
the compass being consulted frequently, 
until, a single light suddenly appearing 
close at hand, we rode up to it and 
found that it came from a small cottage. 
One of the troopers gave a hail, which 
brought out a peasant, and entered into 
a conversation, the outcome of which 
was that a second peasant was fetched 
who proved a more efficient guide. Our 
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troubles were not yet wholly at an end, 
for the last stage of the ride was the 
worst of all, involving the passage of 
three streams, the water of which rose 
to the girths of the horses and drenched 
our lower extremities. A further short 
ride in the intense cold of the early 
morning brought us within sight of a 
military bivouac not far distant from 
Lule Burgas itself, where we waited 
while the patrol reported and sought for 
accommodation in our behalf. It tran- 
spired later that the lights which we 
had twice avoided came from this self- 
same bivouac, around which we had 
been circling for the greater part of the 
night. It was not without difficulty that 
a lodging could be found for us, but in 
the end we made a bed among some 
straw in a barn, and there fell soundly 
asleep just as the day was breaking. 
When we awoke, the men of the 
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patrol and their officer made room for 
us at a fire which they had lighted close 
at hand, and, the frost once thawed out 
of our bones, we set about searching for 
food in the holsters of our horses' 
saddles. A tin of sardines and some 
exceedingly hard biscuits we shared with 
the officer, who would otherwise have 
gone to his duties on an empty stomach, 
since, owing to the utter failure of sup- 
plies, there were no provisions of any 
kind for him or for his men. There 
was not so much as a cup of coffee or 
tea to be procured, and the troopers 
were reduced to roasting corn-cobs in 
the fire, and making by this means a 
meal which, while it would not have 
been bad for horses, was certainly not 
fitted to the needs of men from whom 
arduous military labours were expected. 
Fortunately, I had with me a large 
stock of cigarettes, and these the hungry 
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cavalrymen gladly accepted as a sub- 
stitute for food. I was to learn presently 
that famine conditions applied to the 
whole camp, and that Salih Pasha him- 
self was faring not a whit better than 
the privates under his command. 

The General's own quarters were in 
a farmhouse at the other end of the 
village, and thither I proceeded, for I 
was desirous of asking a favour at his 
hands. Salih Pasha's name is one that 
will always be associated with the mag- 
nificent conduct of the Ottoman cavalry 
at Lule Burgas, and while the story of 
that second Balaclava charge was still 
fresh in the public mind I wanted to 
persuade the commander and his staff 
to pose specially for a photograph. A 
staff officer whom I encountered promised 
to lay my request before the Pasha, and 
after a short delay two more officers 
appeared. One of them, who introduced 
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himself as Colonel Veit, a German officer 
serving with the Ottoman forces, brought 
me a courteous message to the effect that 
His Excellency Salih Pasha would be 
very happy to pose for a special photo- 
graph, together with the members of his 
staff, if I would be pleased to wait, but 
that to his profound regret he could offer 
me no refreshment, since for two or 
three days he had been entirely without 
stores. Salih Pasha's views on the 
Ottoman transport service would be in- 
teresting, but he was, of course, too 
good a soldier to express them openly, 
and he preferred to treat the matter 
lightly as unfortunate but unavoidable. 
He received me with the utmost pos- 
sible cordiality, and was, I could see, 
genuinely distressed at his inability to 
extend any fuller hospitality. It was 
good to see the undisguised pleasure 
with which he consented to accept a 
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present of a few cigarettes, and still 
better to note his enjoyment of the first 
smoke he had had for many days. I 
had just finished taking my series of 
photographs when the General received 
from the hand of an orderly a message 
which immediately threw the camp into 
a bustle. Orders were issued right and 
left, the General glanced at his maps, 
and in less time than it takes to write 
it all three squadrons of cavalry and a 
single battery of artillery were ready to 
move off. It was very stimulating to 
witness the prompt turn out, itself an 
excellent proof of the efficiency in which 
Salih Pasha maintained the troops under 
his command ; and as we rode along 
with the staff on the Lule Burgas road, 
I could not but admire the demeanour 
of the men who, ill-fed and ill-supported 
as they were, were yet inspired by their 
commander's dauntless spirit and were 
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eager for whatever might lie before 
them. 

There seemed, however, no immediate 
prospect of an encounter with the enemy, 
for the Bulgarians, by all accounts, were 
moving eastwards. Accordingly I de- 
cided that I would ride back alone to 
Chorlu, whence I hoped now to be able 
to dispatch my films to Constantinople, 
and I further made up my mind that 
should no courier be discoverable at 
Chorlu, I would make a dash for the 
capital myself, with the double purpose 
of ensuring the safe transmission of my 
pictures and gathering information as to 
the new dispositions of the Turkish 
troops. As will be seen, it became 
necessary for me to travel right through 
to Constantinople, and the details of that 
journey I shall not readily forget. 

My start was not auspicious, for, as the 
patrol officer had done on the previous 
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night, I rode in a circle, and very quickly 
found myself back with the cavalry, who, 
needless to say, derived more amusement 
than I from the incident, but soon put 
me on the right road. This was on 
Monday, November 4th. 

The first village through which I 
passed was deserted and in ruins, the 
smoke still pouring upwards from 
houses that had been fired. Many poor 
fellows were lying dead at the road- 
side and in the fields ; and there were 
others who, with just a spark of vitality 
remaining to them, raised their heads 
and glanced listlessly at me as I rode 
by, closing their eyes so soon as I 
had passed to await the end that 
could not be long delayed. Never a 
murmur or a groan came from their 
parched lips. The Turkish peasant-soldier 
— and these men seemed to me to have 
been recruited largely from the peasant 
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class-— is possessed of wonderful patience 
and. fortitude, and faint appeals for bread 
or water were the only sounds I heard ; 
there was no cursing and no complaining. 
Here let me say that throughout the time 
which I spent in the Thracian battle-zone 
I saw no single instance of that ferocity 
and cruelty with which the Turks have 
too often been falsely charged. I am not, 
of course, in a position to refute every 
allegation that has been levied against the 
men of the Ottoman army, but I have 
seen their conduct under conditions of a 
character which might be expected to put 
a severe strain on the morale of the best 
European troops, and I cannot recall 
having witnessed, even during the panic, 
any single outrage or atrocity, or to have 
heard of any through other correspondents, 
English or foreign. 

For mile after mile I traversed a 
stricken and deserted country. It seemed 
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that everything was either dead or on 
the point of death. The smoking houses, 
the bodies by the wayside, the long, 
weary road scored and pitted with the 
tracks of the retreating army, helped to 
make up a picture of utter desolation, 
and one felt oppressed and weighed down 
by the awful solitude. The land wore 
an eerie aspect : there was death in the 
very atmosphere, and the silence was 
heavy over all, notwithstanding that five 
days had elapsed since the Bulgarian 
victory at Lule Burgas, and that, since 
I was still within a short distance of 
that place, I might reasonably have 
expected to see the roads and fields alive 
with the details of a hostile advance. 

It was not until I was within ten 
miles of Chorlu that I saw any signs 
of military activity. Then, at the crest 
of a hill, I was stopped by a party of 
officers, whose attention had been directed 
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to me by sentries. They questioned me 
at some length, but I was at a loss to 
understand their meaning, and could only 
point repeatedly to my correspondent's 
armlet, repeating parrot-fashion the words 
" Salih Pasha — Lule Burgas." Happily 
they were enough, and I was allowed to 
pass on. I was then able to see that 
Turkish outposts were stationed along 
the ridge of hills before Chorlu as far 
as the eye could reach, watching the 
approaches from Viza, Karishtiran and 
elsewhere, in the expectation of the early 
arrival of the Bulgarians. Within the 
next few miles, too, I met large parties 
of troops, all in excellent condition and 
spirits, and men of a different stamp 
altogether from those who had come 
under my notice when I rode outwards 
from Chorlu. On several occasions I was 
stopped, and to one officer who ques- 
tioned me in English I described the 
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general position of affairs in the region 
which I had just traversed. He was 
exceedingly surprised to hear that the 
Bulgarians had retired from Karishtiran 
— a fact which does not speak too well 
for the Turkish intelligence service, and 
the information was eagerly discussed by 
him with other officers who were sum- 
moned to express their opinions upon it. 
All of them agreed upon it as a remark- 
able thing that a single horseman should 
have been able to ride from the vicinity 
of Lule Burgas to Chorlu unmolested 
by the enemy, and to test the accuracy 
of my statements cavalry patrols were 
promptly sent out. The methodical way 
in which the scouting parties set to work 
was a little amusing to one who knew 
that there were no Bulgarians within a 
radius of at least fifteen miles. 

At a quick trot I resumed my ride, 
anxious to make the village before dark. 
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There were numerous groups of strong, 
well conditioned men at various points, 
obviously capable of giving a good 
account of themselves if necessary, and 
some of them hailed me with a cheer, 
which was appreciated if not merited. 
Just as the evening was closing in I 
made out, away in the distance to my 
left, a long line of troops extended across 
the country and gradually drawing in on 
the road. They came steadily on until 
it was apparent that there must be a 
full army corps of them, and I surmised 
that they were the troops of Mahmud 
Mukhtar's command from Viza — the 
corps which, had it only arrived in time, 
would probably have held the Bulgarians 
in check at Lule Burgas. They showed 
better order and discipline than any large 
body of Turkish troops I had seen before 
or have seen since, but instead of taking 
up positions for the defence of Chorlu, 
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they turned on reaching the road and 
marched slowly down towards the village. 
Through the fast-increasing darkness it 
was just possible to see that artillery had 
been posted on both sides of the road, 
and I waited a little while, hoping to 
hear that a stand was going to be made, 
in which case it was my purpose to re- 
main at Chorlu until the battle had been 
decided one way or the other ; but ere 
long orders for retirement on Chorlu 
were issued, and I rode towards the 
village with the last of the guns. 
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Night-fears — A short cut and an arrest — Cigarettes the 
password — More arrests — A pleasant reunion — 
Defence of Chorlu abandoned — A start for Con- 
stantinople — Cherkesskeui — An old acquaintance — 
What might have been — The real reason for the 
retreat to Chatalja — A goose-chase. 

Although Mahmud Mukhtar's force 
had come in from Viza in such excel- 
lent order, the night had no sooner 
fallen than it became very largely un- 
disciplined. It was a distressing thing 
that well equipped and seasoned men 
should display the fears of children 
when they could no longer see for 
themselves that the country behind 
them was free from pursuers ; but so 
it was, and the march gradually de- 
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veloped into a scramble, in which the 
weakest were pressed to the rear. 

The road now became very narrow 
and congested, so that in two hours I 
covered at the most three miles. An 
opportunity then presenting itself to 
take a short cut across country I took 
advantage of it and went off at a 
hand gallop, but had not done more 
than a mile when a cavalry patrol of 
decidedly rough appearance summoned 
me to halt. No explanation of my 
presence there was sufficient, and I 
was placed under arrest and marched 
back to the road under strong escort. 
At a guard-tent an officer questioned 
me at some length, and after hearing 
my replies, which, it may be, were not 
too intelligible to him, ordered me to 
dismount, pending the receipt of a 
reply to a message he had sent for 
instructions as to my disposal. Having 
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no choice but to comply, I did so 
with all the good grace of which I 
was capable, and by a happy thought 
offered my cigarette-case and a biscuit 
to my captor. Never was generosity 
so well or so quickly rewarded. There 
was no room for doubt in the gallant 
officer's mind of the bona fides of any 
individual who could dispense food 
and cigarettes, and, with a salute, 
which I gravely returned, he made 
signs to me that I might go. A 
minute later and I had gone, this 
time resolved to keep to the road, 
even though the journey might take 
longer ; but two miles farther on, the 
lights of Ghorlu gleaming invitingly 
ahead, I was threading my way 
through a block of soldiers and carts 
at a bend of the road, when another 
patrol elected to arrest me. I knew 
the password now: " Cigarettes " ; and 
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the friendly smiles that greeted the 
production of that ever-to-be-treasured 
case were entirely reassuring. There 
was no need for explanations. I de- 
parted in a cloud of blue smoke, 
reached the railway without further 
incident and found the line clear of 
obstruction, but was arrested for a 
third time as I was crossing the 
metals. On this occasion the conduct 
of the men into whose hands I fell 
caused me no little alarm. I offered 
them cigarettes, but they only scowled 
and pulled me off my horse, which 
they took away from me. Mentally I 
bade it farewell for ever as they 
marched me into an adjacent tent, re- 
calling a previous instance in which a 
correspondent's hardly procured mount 
had been appropriated by the military ; 
but I was not far advanced with my 
plans for stealing another when an 
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officer arrived whom I had met at 
Ghorlu before, and my sorrows were 
quickly ended. On his instructions my 
horse was returned to me and I set 
out again, taking the wrong road in 
the darkness at the lower end of the 
village and only finding the right one 
after an hour spent in wandering 
around the many camps which were in 
process of construction. It was an 
adventurous evening. 

Guns and wagons following closely 
oh each other made progress through 
the narrow main street very slow. In 
an evil moment I turned down a side 
street which led indirectly to our old 
quarters, with the result that two 
soldiers sprang at me from the door 
of a house, and I found myself arrested 
for a fourth time. Two more soldiers 
considerately levelled their rifles at me, 
whereat I held up my hands over my 
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head, feeling ludicrously like a Wild 
West poster outside a picture palace. 
When I could see a little more of the 
barrels of the rifles and a little less of 
the bores, I began explanations, motion- 
ing to my armlet and my camera, and 
seeking to explain that the house of 
which the roof was just distinguishable 
farther on was my lodging. There 
were only two more cigarettes in my 
case and there were four soldiers. The 
question of partition was likely to be 
a delicate one, so I kept the case in 
my pocket, and had the satisfaction a 
few seconds later of hearing our land- 
lady vouch for me as a person of good 
repute. 

I was hungry, and my first thought 
on entering the house was of the stores 
which we had left behind in our rooms ; 
but they were missing, and the landlady, 
by eloquent signs, explained that they 
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had been stolen by the soldiers during 
our absence. I thought it not impossible 
that " the soldiers " might have removed 
them to another part of the premises, 
but although I searched the place from 
top to bottom I could find nothing, and 
I went elsewhere to see whether any- 
other correspondents were still in Chorlu. 
It put new life into me to find Alan 
Ostler, of the Daily Express, Ward 
Price, of the Daily Mail, and Pilcher, 
of the Morning Post, at their joint 
quarters, just about to sit down to a 
rough but acceptable meal, in which 
they pressed me to join them. I wonder 
if any of us will forget that last supper 
in Chorlu. There was not too much 
to eat, but our good spirits more than 
made up for any deficiency in the menu, 
and we found a schoolboy's delight in 
casting off the veneer of civilization and 
" pigging" it from the one common plate 
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in the centre of the table. Our baggage 
and our servants were somewhere up the 
railway line — that was all we knew of 
them — and though we badly needed both, 
we were well content for the moment 
with the evening's reunion, and laid 
plans hopefully for the recovery of our 
impedimenta. 

By the following morning the entire 
army had passed through Chorlu, and 
it was clear that no defence was con- 
templated by the Turks. Ward Price 
and Pilcher announced their intention 
of making for Silivri, hoping to find 
the baggage on the journey, while Ostler, 
who, like myself, was anxious to push 
through to Constantinople as quickly as 
possible, decided to ride in my company 
by way of Cherkesskeui, taking with 
him his Turkish groom. We were not 
well provided or prepared for such a 
journey, for our breakfast consisted of 
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nothing but a cup of coffee, and for 
our food en route we had only a few 
biscuits among the three of us. We 
had no water, and on so slender a 
diet felt the bitter cold all the more 
severely. Before starting I entrusted 
some dispatches and a portion of my 
films to a Greek whom I met in the 
street, and who had acted as courier 
for me before. I told him to take the 
Silivri road, so that if we ourselves 
found the direct route to Constantinople 
blocked or impracticable for any other 
reason, some of my best photographs 
would yet stand a fair chance of getting 
through. It was a weight off my mind, 
and my spirits rose as we set out on 
the first stage of the ride — over the hills 
to Cherkesskeui, Ostler's groom acting 
as guide. The mountain track was very 
steep, but it was almost deserted, and 
we covered the ground well as far as 
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the valley, whence we could make out 
the houses of Cherkesskeui snuggling 
among the folds of the uplands on the 
other side. As soon as we rejoined the 
road, however, we experienced a repeti- 
tion of the scenes and incidents to which 
the last few days had accustomed us 
only too well : dead and dying on either 
hand, smoking homesteads, and wreckers 
breaking down doors, shutters, and 
window frames for fuel. There was 
news at the railway station of our bag- 
gage, for the officials told us that it 
had passed through only the day before 
in charge of the servants, and had gone 
on to Chatalja, in which direction, as 
was now fairly evident, the next concen- 
tration of the Turkish troops was to be 
looked for. We could not hope to get 
through to Chatalja that night, so sought 
for quarters at Cherkesskeui, and were 
fortunate enough to fall in with an 
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officer who found us accommodation at 
an outlying farm. Entering the house, 
after stabling our horses, we had a 
pleasant surprise, for seated Turkish 
fashion on a pile of rugs, like some 
Oriental potentate, was Seppings Wright, 
war artist and correspondent, than whom 
there can be no more pleasant companion 
even in the most trying of campaigns. 
A year ago and we three had been in 
Tripoli. Wright, who then represented 
the same agency as myself, had been the 
first to join the Turkish forces in 
the desert and the last to leave them 
when the war with Italy drew on to 
its conclusion. He and Ostler had lived 
and worked together for many a day 
with the men of Nesciat Bey's command, 
while I had spent some little time with 
the Italians on the coast, so that we 
had plenty to talk about and many 
comparisons to make between the con- 
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ditions under which Turkey had fought 
in the previous campaign and in the 
present one. Several Turkish officers 
dropped in and we made a jolly little 
party, leaving, with some regrets, at 
dawn the next morning, as it behoved 
us to hurry on to Chatalja. 

I was then, and am still, at something 
of a loss to understand the exact 
motives that prompted the Turkish army 
to fall back so quickly on its last lines of 
defence. The Bulgarians, as has already 
been made clear, did not immediately 
press the advantage given them by the 
battle of Lule Burgas, yet no serious 
attempt was made to defend Chorlu, a 
position of very considerable natural 
strength and value. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the Ottoman Generals were 
afraid of the possible consequences of 
the Bulgarian change of front, and 
preferred to fall back into the narrow- 
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ing country of the peninsula, where, 
without question, they were able to place 
themselves in a situation eminently 
suited to effective defensive operations. 
But this retreat to the very gates of 
Constantinople within less than a month 
of the opening of the campaign could 
not fail to have a bad effect on the 
morale of the troops, and threatened 
likewise to produce a dangerous crisis 
in the capital, whereas a stand on the 
road we were now following would have 
had good chances of success. Indeed, 
it is not impossible that the Turks 
might have gained the upper hand, at 
least temporarily, by adopting the offen- 
sive at this crucial moment, when, as 
we now know, the enemy were suffering 
the fatigues inseparable from such a 
swiftly pressed campaign, and were 
hampered in addition by serious trans- 
port difficulties. What, then, was the 
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real cause of the immediate retreat to 
the Chatalja lines? Most probably it 
was the realization on the part of the 
Commander-in-Chief that it was essential 
to purge the army of the many unde- 
sirable elements it contained. It was 
impossible to do this except by retiring 
to within a comparatively short distance 
of Constantinople, and the Chatalja 
lines could be easily and speedily rein- 
forced by fresh and better troops from 
Asia Minor, who could not only be 
taken out by train from Stamboul, but 
could be transported by water to the 
northern and southern extremities of 
the position. Whether this was in fact 
the object aimed at I cannot say, but I 
find it difficult to accept any other 
hypothesis, and it is a matter of 
common knowledge that as soon as the 
Chatalja lines had been reached the 
composition of the army underwent 
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changes of a very important and far- 
reaching character. 

Ostlers servant, like other guides to 
whom it was my fortune to entrust 
myself, was uncertain as to the route, 
and the inquiries he made at the railway 
station were of little use, for the long 
road over the hill which led us out of 
Cherkesskeui gradually dwindled to a 
path and presently disappeared alto- 
gether. However, we kept straight on, 
riding through a wood in which we saw 
a woodman's deserted cottage, with the 
cart before the door and the owner's 
axes rusting where they had been left 
when the panic swept down upon the 
lonely family. The whole countryside 
was empty and silent. We saw no 
living thing and heard no sound save 
our own voices. Some hours later we 
entered a village whence the inhabitants 
had fled, and here we called a halt to con- 
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sider our own position. We had no food 
of any kind and no tobacco or cigar- 
ettes, which we wished for still more, so 
we had no scruples about making a 
house-to-house search, and were much 
cheered by the discovery of a quantity 
of rough leaf tobacco, which we 
pocketed to serve us in lieu of supper, 
should nothing better transpire. Ostler 
and I threw aside the last shreds of our 
native dignity in a fruitless effort to lay 
violent hands on some geese, a flock of 
which happened to stray across the 
village green at this moment, and after 
exhausting our breath and our tempers 
we gave it up, retiring in favour of the 
servant, who, with a handful of corn 
from our horses' nose-bags, set cun- 
ningly about the task of establishing 
amicable relations with the elusive birds, 
on which his eyes had fastened as 
hungrily as our own. 
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The school-house — Plucking geese— Three men in a 
sheep-pen — Culinary experiments — Left cooking — 
Hunger and thirst — • At Chatalja — The un- 
guarded gates — Military preparations at Hadem- 
keui — The last stage — Constantinople again — 
Bulgarian war " news " — Dreams. 

Not a morsel of food could we lay our 
hands on, despite the most thorough 
search, and, tired and dispirited, we 
turned for a rest into a building which 
proved to be the village school-house. 
What a host of sad impressions the place 
conjured up ! One could reconstruct with- 
out much difficulty what had happened 
here : the lessons interrupted by the terri- 
fying rumour that the Bulgarians were 
coming, the frightened rush in which these 
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little desks and forms had been overturned, 
the long and perhaps fatal journey with 
ruined parents to Constantinople or 
beyond. Of the many processions of 
refugees which we had seen since that 
first meeting with their vanguard at 
Seidler, the most heart-rending feature 
had always been the sufferings of the 
children, and our thoughts were busy 
here with the dark-eyed, olive-skinned 
youngsters who had been wont to make 
the walls of our resting-place echo to 
their shrill voices. Here were some of 
their task-books, lying opened and dog- 
eared on the floor where they had been 
flung by busy little people, whose greatest 
fears, until that wild moment, had been 
inspired by the long and business-like 
switch which still depended from the 
teacher's desk ; and here, hanging all 
awry on the walls, were the maps on 
which, maybe, the one-time wielder of 
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the switch had explained to youthful 
hearers the area and objectives of the war. 

The hollow emptiness and stillness of 
the school-house affected us both, and 
our stay there was brief. Outside the 
sun was shining brilliantly, and the 
gloom which had settled upon us slowly 
departed under its cheering influence, 
especially when its rays fell upon two 
fine geese which Ostler's adroit servant 
had tempted to their deaths and was 
now plucking in a back-yard. Ostler was 
for stopping and proceeding at once with 
the cookery, but I advised the continua- 
tion of the journey, as we had already 
lost valuable time. The plucking and 
preparation of these geese, in which we 
now took a hand, was a rough and un- 
pleasant operation. We had no knives, 
but we got through with it in time, and 
packing the birds in our saddle-bags, re- 
mounted our horses, striking the lost 
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road almost immediately. We were not 
sorry to have missed it for so long, be- 
cause it was crowded with refugees and 
soldiers, accompanied fry heavily laden 
ox- wagons and baggage-carts. A village 
which we reached at dusk was uncom- 
fortably crowded, and refugee camps had 
been pitched at intervals of every few 
yards ; so we rode through, fearing for 
our horses if we halted among folk whose 
ideas on the subject of ownership were 
apt to be primitive, and took up lodgings 
for the night in a thatched sheep-pen on 
the far hill-side, the horses sharing with 
us the shelter it afforded. 

Over a roaring fire, which several times 
threatened to burn the structure down 
over our heads, we conducted various 
culinary experiments with the geese, fill- 
ing the sheep-pen with a fine fragrance 
which, well-nigh famished as we were, 
roused in our breasts, or thereabouts, 
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pleasurable anticipations of the supper to 
come. We inclined at first to the theory 
that the best results might be obtained 
by roasting small portions of one of the 
birds artfully impaled upon sticks, but 
the, latter invariably took fire before the 
meat had begun to cook, and a succes- 
sion of choice slices perished in the 
flames. Accordingly we brought the 
second goose into action, and spitting it 
bodily, hung it above the fire. This was 
a decided improvement, although attended 
in our view by some risk that one of 
the poles, so to speak, might be well 
done before there was much warmth at 
the equator; but we equalized things as 
well as we could by turning it round 
and round, and found it, for a time, a 
pleasant enough method of passing the 
evening. Meanwhile we tried to smoke 
our leaf tobacco in pipes improvised from 
the corn-cobs and straw with which the 
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place was littered ; and by-and-by, as a 
state of suspense seemed to have less 
effect on the supper than on myself, I 
wrapped myself in my blanket, and with 
my camera-case for a pillow stretched 
myself out for a sleep. Fitful dozing 
was interrupted by a crash as the goose 
dropped heavily into the fire. I had 
hopes that this accident might have pro- 
vided me with a decently cooked mouth- 
ful, but they were disappointed, and after 
propping up the wretched bird on its 
cross-sticks once more, I sought my couch 
again and slept until daybreak. The tem- 
perature of the goose was rising steadily 
by breakfast-time, and if our sheep-pen 
had fresh tenants that night they may have 
found a more or less savoury meal await- 
ing them ; but for our own part we left it 
cooking, and took a disgusted farewell of 
the place, without so much as a cup of tea 
to warm us in that bleak morning air. 
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At the refugee camps past which we 
rode matters seemed to be almost equally 
bad. Such food as there was the 
Turkish women were carefully appor- 
tioning among the large numbers that 
had to be fed, and the piteous cries of 
starving children repeatedly assailed our 
ears. It was our turn now to cast on 
these scanty rations the looks of longing 
which hungry soldiers on the Chorlu- 
Lule Burgas road had turned on the 
hard biscuits I produced from my pockets. 
We had had nothing to drink since the 
previous day, and began to suffer seriously 
from thirst, our lips cracking and our 
dry throats swelling. At the next village 
— I think it was Sinekli — there were 
soldiers drinking from a pool of water 
near the station, and bad as it was I 
drank with them, filling my fez and 
swallowing the evil-tasting stuff greedily. 
That pool probably became a breeding- 
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ground of cholera later on, and I confess 
to feeling a little anxious, once my over- 
powering thirst had been appeased. 

By now we had well overtaken the 
retreating army, the disordered state of 
which had been increased by its assimi- 
lation of numberless refugees. The 
scenes on the route were precisely 
similar to those we had witnessed else- 
where and made little impression upon 
us, our one idea being to press on to 
Constantinople, where, as it seemed, we 
should have our only chance of finding 
our lost baggage and attendants. To- 
wards the afternoon we rode into the 
famous village of Chatalja. 

A surprising state of affairs prevailed 
here. There was the same monotonous 
line of soldiers and refugees winding 
along the road to Constantinople, but of 
the great army which we had expected 
to find drawn up in readiness to defend 
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the lines there was not a sign. We 
looked in vain for as much as a single 
battalion of infantry. At a so-called 
hotel we paid heavily for bad coffee and 
worse cognac, but no food was pro- 
curable, and we hastened on, speculating 
as to the military policy which, at this 
late hour, left the gates of the capital 
open and apparently unguarded. Over 
the hills and levels between Chatalja and 
Hademkeui we looked in vain for troops 
in camp, but every soldier we en- 
countered was making his way as quickly 
as possible across country in the same 
direction as ourselves. It was not until 
we arrived at Hademkeui, in the gather- 
ing darkness and heavy rain, that we 
saw the first evidences of the stand 
which preceded the conclusion of the 
armistice a month later. 

- The narrow streets of Hademkeui had 
been turned into quagmires by the rain, 
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making it even more difficult than usual 
to travel at anything approaching a 
satisfactory pace. The railway station 
was in the occupation of a leaderless 
mob, the waiting-rooms packed with 
soldiers and refugees, the rest of the 
station premises obstructed with baggage, 
which, in many instances, was serving 
weary travellers for a bed. Trains were 
being aimlessly shunted up and down 
the line, and no attempt was distin- 
guishable to rally the troops or form 
them into companies. We were assured 
that our servants and our baggage had 
already gone on to Constantinople ; but 
the suspiciously ready manner in which 
this cheering information was vouch- 
safed discounted its value, and we had 
little doubt that its real purpose was to 
get us out of the way as quickly as 
possible. 

It was eight o'clock, and the train that 
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should have left for Stamboul at four 
was beginning to manifest symptoms of 
approaching departure. It was impos- 
sible to find accommodation in any of 
the compartments, but we were prepared 
to go to any lengths to get a lift on the 
last stage of the road, and while Ostler 
went to ascertain the chances of the train 
leaving the same night, I perched myself 
on the buffers of the rear coach and held 
the horses, thinking it not impossible 
that in that unconventional manner I 
might make the journey. Ostler, how- 
ever, could get nothing definite out of 
the railway people, and, rather than lose 
the next homeward mail, we made up 
our minds to remount and push on at 
once. On the outskirts of the village 
there were huge canvas encampments, 
and now, for the first time, the retreat- 
ing army was being checked and re- 
formed in a big base camp. A little 
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farther, and we were passed by bodies of 
troops coming out to Hademkeui from 
the capital, battalion after battalion 
swinging along past the long lines of 
refugees who were making all possible 
speed in the other direction. 

After a brief wayside halt, without 
which our spent horses could have 
carried us no farther, we rode wearily 
through the damp and the darkness over 
the last few miles that separated us from 
our destination, the lights and buildings 
of the city following each other slowly 
into being. With what feelings of relief 
we reached the Pera Palace Hotel and 
threw ourselves into the comfortable 
chairs in our old rooms may easily 
be imagined. It was Friday night ; I 
had been riding since the previous 
Sunday, when I had set out for Salih 
Pasha's headquarters, and during that 
time had had practically no food and 
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very little to drink. Both Ostler and I 
were veritable scarecrows. We had not 
washed for nearly a week and had 
not shaved for a fortnight, our clothes 
were stained with the mud of the awful 
roads and our boots and puttees almost 
rotten with mud and clay, rain and river- 
water. Our first thoughts were of food, 
and perhaps it is better to drop the 
traditional veil over that first breakfast- 
cUMihdinner, a meal to be remembered, a 
menu to be lived up to. Fresh clothing 
was equally a necessity, and the baggage 
not having materialized, despite the 
assurances that had been given us at 
Hademkeui, I had to issue forth and 
purchase an outfit of " hand-me-downs." 
Then I hurried off t©> the British Post 
Office to inquire as to the manner in 
which my couriers had done their work, 
and had the satisfaction of hearing that 
every man had come through in good 
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time and that no mails had been missed. 
It was something of a set-off to the ill- 
luck I had experienced with my biggest 
pictures to learn that I had sent through 
to London the first photographs of the 
historic retreat. 

I reported myself by cable to head- 
quarters and hurried back to the hotel, 
where I spent the greater part of the 
ensuing night in developing films for the 
next mail. My bedroom, with lines 
stretched from side to side, to which 
the films were clipped as they came from 
the washing tank, soon resembled a 
laundry. By the time I had finished, 
sleep was weighing heavily on my eye- 
lids, but the foreign editor at home was 
cabling urgently for details of my adven- 
tures on the road and there was a lengthy 
telegram to dispatch. We in Constan- 
tinople were not at that time aware of 
the extraordinary war " dispatches " which 
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were being issued for publication in Sofia, 
and knew nothing of the heavy and 
sanguinary fighting which was alleged 
to have followed immediately on the 
battle of Lule Burgas, so that I could 
not gauge the value that would be set 
upon a narrative clearly showing those 
reports to be fabrications. The telegram 
out of the way, there were the films to 
be " titled " and packed, and eventually 
I sat down in peace to a good lunch, 
happy to have caught the mail and to 
have earned a little rest. The Press 
photographer is used to gruelling work, 
but the week through which I had 
passed had created something like a new 
record, so far as my own experiences 
went, and, falling asleep in my chair, 
I dreamed that I was jolting again over 
the uneven road and drinking from a 
gigantic fez long draughts of bubbling 
spring water, obtained after the Mosaic 
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fashion, with delightful simplicity, by 
tapping the stones of the hill-sides. And, 
questioning myself in my dreams, as one 
often does, I asked why on earth I 
hadn't thought of this at the time, 
instead of pouring down my parched 
throat the water of the fouled pool at 
Sinekli. 
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Changed situation in Constantinople — Exaggerated 
dangers — The cholera peril — Ministry's difficult 
position — The Officers' Corps — A Jehad— " Busi- 
ness as usual during alterations" — Sufferings of 
wounded soldiers — Hospital disorganization — 'Self- 
mutilation and self-preservation. 

Little more than a fortnight had 
elapsed since I had started for the front, 
but in that brief period the whole 
situation had changed. The Porte, no 
longer talking boastfully of a march on 
Sofia, had been shaken to its foundations 
by the overthrow of the Ottoman army 
at Lule Burgas, and, having only too 
much reason to apprehend internal dis- 
sension, as well as further defeat in the 
field, had instructed its Ambassadors in 
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the great capitals of Europe to invite 
the mediation of the Powers. Adri- 
anople, though in constant communis 
cation with Constantinople by means of 
wireless telegraphy, was otherwise iso- 
lated, and the public, through the Press, 
had been prepared for the revelation of 
the truth — hitherto carefully suppressed 
— as to the reverses which the Turkish 
arms had suffered. 

There was a good deal of apprehen- 
sion in certain quarters as to what might 
occur when the facts became known and 
when the army, whose defeat at Chatalja 
was confidently anticipated by impartial 
military experts, was forced back on the 
Bosphorus. The British Ambassador 
and his foreign confreres had been in 
communication with their respective 
Governments, who, with the consent of 
the Porte, had dispatched warships to 
Constantinople for the protection of their 
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nationals: and H.M.S. Weymouth, the 
French cruiser Victor Hugo, a Russian 
cruiser, and other ships, were already 
lying off Galata when I returned. A 
state of siege had been proclaimed in 
the city and the police had been 
considerably strengthened. Among the 
members of the Austrian colony so 
much uneasiness was felt that many 
of them removed to the Austrian-Lloyd 
liners in the harbour. 

It cannot be denied that there was a 
certain amount of ground for the anxiety 
that was expressed at the time, but I am 
personally of the opinion that the danger- 
ous elements in the situation were exag- 
gerated out of all proportion to their real 
importance. The facts are that the bulk 
of the native population was entirely 
apathetic to the course of events in the 
field of war, and that while it would not 
have been difficult to create a murderous 
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disposition among the Kurds in Stamboul, 
the prime incentives to a Kurdish massacre 
were lacking. A distribution of money 
and revolvers among these gentry would 
have raised them, but the carrying on of 
a deliberate propaganda of murder was 
rendered impossible by the measures 
adopted by the Government. There was 
a good deal of incendiary speechmaking, 
but there the matter stopped. Newspaper 
correspondents were being pressed for in- 
formation as to the actual position of 
affairs, and there was doubtless a good 
deal of picturesque copy to be made out 
of the fears of the more timid among 
the foreign population, especially as the 
Embassies, with one exception, showed by 
their actions, if not by their words, that 
they shared these fears ; so that the 
highly coloured dispatches published by 
certain journals are easily accounted for. 
The American Embassy was alone in 
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scouting the idea of a massacre of 
Christians. Its officials consistently 
" turned down " the stories related to 
them, and while a couple of cruisers were 
ordered on from Washington, their pre- 
sence was desired by Americans rather 
because it was necessary to uphold the 
prestige of the United States in the 
presence of a European international 
squadron than because it was thought 
there would he any serious need of them. 
Far more real was the danger that Con- 
stantinople would be ravaged by cholera. 
Two days prior to my return, cases of 
some disease strongly resembling this 
terrible scourge had been notified among 
wounded soldiers arriving in the city, and 
though the percentage of mortality was 
low, there was very little room for doubt 
that the illness was indeed cholera. 

As to the operations of the Bulgarian 
and Turkish forces there was, for the 
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moment, little news on which any reli- 
ance could be placed. Apparently the 
Turkish right wing, which would seem 
to have cherished the hope of retaking 
Kirk-kilisse, had met with a certain 
amount of success, which represented 
little or nothing in the way of real 
advantage to Turkey, but served to place 
Kiamil Pasha and the Ministry, by reason 
of their early appeal to the Powers, in a 
difficult and delicate position. I heard 
stories daily in Constantinople which 
tended to confirm the views I had already 
formed as to the presence of factors 
making for trouble in the Turkish army, 
and I believe it to be the fact that the 
announcement at this juncture of the 
Cabinet's decision to continue the war to 
the bitter end was dictated from Hadem- 
keui. It is beyond dispute that the 
Officers' Corps was causing trouble, and 
that it intimated to Kiamil Pasha, in no 
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uncertain terms, that the war must be 
carried on. Nazim Pasha himself favoured 
the further prosecution of the campaign. 
There were rumours that the agitation in 
the army had been carried to such lengths 
that disciplinary measures had been ren- 
dered necessary in the case of numbers 
of officers, some of whom, it was said, 
had been shot ; but I cannot say to what 
extent these reports were grounded on 
the truth. The whereabouts of the Bul- 
garian main army remained a mystery, 
but their right was believed to be close 
upon Rodosto. Fresh troops from Asia 
Minor were being hurried out to the 
lines, and the substitution of good for 
bad fighting material, to which I have 
elsewhere referred, was already in pro- 
gress. Furthermore, the Ulema were 
preaching a jehad, or holy war, and by 
so doing were assisting greatly in streng- 
thening the Ottoman morale. 
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On the surface, however, Constantinople 
itself gave few indications of the making 
of history. The Turkish and Greek in- 
habitants seemed absolutely indifferent to 
the army's defeats, and the usual loiterers 
outside the cafes read their newspapers 
casually, paying scant heed to the war 
news. Business was "as usual during 
alterations," and the suspension of the 
customary Thursday and Sunday orches- 
tral concerts in the Pera Palace Hotel, 
in deference to the views of certain Turkish 
personages who took a rather less circum- 
scribed view of things, was one of the 
most serious dislocations of routine that 
the city underwent. The hotel, which 
was the quarters of practically all the 
special newspaper correspondents, was 
one of Constantinople's busiest centres, 
and just now travel-stained journalists 
were; arriving at frequent intervals from 
various districts and searching anxiously 
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among the groups at its doors for servants 
and property. 

Small parties of stragglers from the 
army occasionally made their way through 
the streets. Their movements created not 
the smallest interest, and the men at the 
restaurant tables, who two or three weeks 
previously had frantically cheered these 
same soldiers as they marched out with 
the other troops, now barely raised their 
eyes from their papers to give them a 
passing glance. They went by in silence, 
and there was never any disorder. The 
patrols which, under martial law, were on 
duty in the streets had nothing to do. 
The constitution of the street patrols, by 
the way, had undergone an interesting 
change during my absence. They had 
originally been composed of the firemen, 
Constantinople's crack corps of men, but 
these had been required in the field, and 
their places had been taken by young 
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fellows of good social position, including 
many university and public school men. 
There were no mounted patrols. 

Wounded troops were now being 
brought in to Constantinople in very 
large numbers, and before the foreign Red 
Cross detachments got to work their 
sufferings, not only on the road but in 
hospital as well, were terrible. They 
came in by rail at the rate of about 
fifteen to twenty truckloads a day, travel- 
ling for the most part in the unspeakable 
" fourth class " coaches of the Turkish 
railroad, each of which bears the label 
" 40 hommes " and is comparable to our 
own refrigerating wagon or mail van, 
except that it is frequently without a 
roof. In the covered trucks the air was 
exceedingly bad, and such of the wounded 
as were able to do so often climbed to 
the roof and sat there. Inside there 
were no seats and the men were laid 
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on the floor, where they felt the jolting of 
the badly sprung coaches to the utmost. 

The hospitals were among the first 
places I visited, though photography was 
not permitted at any of these institutions. 
In addition to the ordinary hospitals many 
large buildings had been prepared for the 
reception of the sick and wounded, among 
them being the Pancaldi Military College, 
Tokatlian's and the Hdtel Splendid. But 
although there was thus plenty of 
accommodation, and although there was 
no lack of assistance, every hospital 
being well staffed, the most utter 
disorganization prevailed, and the nurses 
were almost entirely without supplies 
of sheets, blankets, and bandages. 
The money with which these prime 
necessities might have been purchased 
was not wanting, and there was sheeting 
enough and to spare in the shop windows, 
but nobody took it upon himself to set 
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things in order. Later on there was a very 
great improvement, and supplies for the 
hospitals were forthcoming in cart-loads, 
but I am writing now of conditions ob- 
taining early in the month of November. 

The absence of hospitals and first-aid 
detachments in the field was responsible 
for several remarkable and horrible things. 
In the first place, every man who was 
seriously wounded had to die ; there was 
no help for it. Needless additions to the 
roll of the dead must in themselves have 
constituted a huge total. In the second 
place, men whose injuries were only slight 
and who could have been enabled, with 
adequate treatment, to resume their places 
in the fighting-line, could not have their 
wounds dressed without returning to 
Constantinople, with the result that, by 
the time they arrived there, their condi- 
tion was almost indescribable. The in- 
juries from which practically all the men 
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in the hospitals I visited were suffer- 
ing had originally been slight— for the 
very sufficient reason already given — 
but neglect had wrought ghastly results, 
and even now the nurses were unable 
to procure clean bandages to take the 
place of the filthy and poisonous rags 
which had done duty since the Lule 
Burgas fighting. At one hospital I saw 
a man who had just been brought in 
with a wounded left shoulder. It was 
necessary to cut away a portion of his 
shirt to treat the injury, but there was 
not another garment in the building to 
give the poor fellow. I came away sick 
at heart and endeavoured, by cabling 
home a brief account of this appalling 
state of affairs, to assist in rousing news- 
paper readers to a sense of the duty 
which they owed, in humanity's name, 
to these helpless victims of the war. 
Here let me mention a fact which 
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must have been noticed by many other 
correspondents besides myself. Of the 
wounded men whom I saw on the roads 
of Thrace an extraordinary number — 60 
per cent, would not be an exaggerated 
figure — had been injured about the hands. 
I confess to feeling suspicious about some 
of these wounds. A good many Turk- 
ish soldiers who took part in the early 
fighting would not have been above self- 
mutilation as a means to self-preservation. 

At another hospital I visited I was 
shown incidentally a packing-case which 
contained portions of an X-ray apparatus 
presented to the institution two years 
previously for experimental purposes. 
Part of it had been unpacked at the 
time of its arrival ; the rest had been 
left just as it came, and was now spoilt 
and useless, although the apparatus 
would under the prevailing circumstances 
have been nearly invaluable. It is this 
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kind of thing that has made Westerners 
despair of the Turk, and the anecdote, 
though relatively unimportant, forms an 
interesting commentary on the Oriental 
method which, applied in other quarters, 
has helped to bring about the downfall 
of Turkey in Europe. 

Such, then, was the new position in 
Constantinople. It now behoved us to 
make fresh plans for following the war, 
and to that end to discover or replace 
our lost baggage, which, so far as my 
own belongings were concerned, com- 
prised three horses, a cart, two tents, a 
suit-case and a kit-bag. The suit-case 
contained not only my spare Zeiss- 
Palmos camera, but also my whole 
remaining stock of films, and to guard 
against the possible ultimate loss of the 
latter I purchased a fresh supply. The 
Constantinople dealer had only six 
packets in stock ; I bought them all. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



Apathy — Held up in Constantinople — The Cafe* of 
Rumours — An interview at the Sublime Porte — 
Mystery and falsehood — Reorganization at Chatalja 
— Bulgarian advance — Polite censors — Photography 
forbidden — Arrested again— The cholera increasing. 

The general apathy of the native popula- 
tion of Constantinople, which was one of 
the first things to impress every corre- 
spondent who had assisted at the over- 
throw of the Ottoman arms in the heart 
of Thrace, seemed to be well-nigh imper- 
vious. Day followed day and news came 
to hand of the advance of the Bulgarians 
towards Chatalja, but the cafe's experi- 
enced no falling off in the numbers of 
their customers ; the cinemas did as big 
a business as ever. The frequent sight 
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of crowds of people waiting under the 
porticoes and in the entrance lobbies of 
these places of entertainment until the 
doors should be opened prompted me one 
day to scan one of the programmes. I 
had expected to find that films of the war 
were being displayed, but there was no 
single war subject on the bill, and with 
the army of King Ferdinand almost 
thundering on their gates the people 
of the city concentrated their attention 
on the usual sensational tragedy, doubt- 
ful comedy, and mawkish sentimentality. 
The newspaper criers lifted up their voices 
in deaf ears, whether their sheets con- 
tained official reports of "successes" or 
brief announcements of further reverses 
at the hands of the Greeks, who, for the 
moment, were to the fore. As regarded 
the fate of Adrianople I could not dis- 
cover the slightest sign of interest among 
the masses of the public, although the 
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Bulgarians were drawing their iron ring 
close about the citadel and pressing the 
investment with all possible vigour, being 
anxious to remove their heavy siege 
guns as quickly as possible farther to the 
front. It was the strangest thing imagin- 
able, and made one wonder whether it 
would be possible for London crowds to 
manifest the same indifference if, say, a 
hostile naval force were concentrating 
before Portsmouth. One had to get 
below the surface of things to discover 
evidences of the progress of the war. If 
one waited long enough outside the barred 
and guarded gates of the railway station at 
Stamboul one might witness the arrival of 
wounded and their removal to the hospi- 
tals in public conveyances commandeered 
by the military authorities ; if one cared 
to loiter in the vicinity of the barracks, 
drafts of reservists might occasionally be 
seen setting out towards the Chatalja 
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lines, or parties of very slightly wounded 
men walking without assistance to their 
quarters. Only with the utmost difficulty 
was it possible to trace, even in rough 
outline, the march of events in the outer 
world, and for the first few days after my 
return to the capital definite intelligence 
was limited to the news of the fall of 
Salonika. 

I had hoped that, after dispatching my 
photographs to London and benefiting by 
a few days' rest to make good the defi- 
ciencies in my outfit, I should have been 
able to make my way, either with or 
without official sanction, to Hademkeui 
or Chatalja; but telegraphic instructions 
came from London to remain for the 
present in Constantinople, and here 
accordingly I had to wait, filling in the 
time with journalistic work in co-opera- 
tion with the agency's resident corre- 
spondent, and in taking photographs when 
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it was possible to elude the vigilance of 
the police and the military patrols. Never 
was rumour more busy than in Con- 
stantinople at this period, and never more 
untrustworthy. At the principal cafe*, 
where most of the correspondents fore- 
gathered, you might take count of the 
evolution of many of the unfounded re- 
ports which found their way, as I have 
since seen, to the Press of London and 
the continental capitals. For example, it 
was feared that the Bulgarians would 
make an advance in force against Derkos, 
at the northern extremity of the Chatalja 
lines, whence the city draws its water 
supply, and, this being so, Derkos was on 
most people's lips. Entering the cafe, 
you paused to mention to an acquaint- 
ance a report current outside that the 
enemy were indeed moving in that 
quarter ; and by the time opinions had 
been exchanged on the subject and you 
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had moved to your own seat on the 
farther side of the room, you might be 
certain of hearing from a third party, on 
official authority, that the Bulgarians had 
broken through at Derkos, had put the 
Ottoman army to flight, and were now 
within three miles of the walls. If there 
was any basis whatever for the fearsome 
story, which was more than doubtful, it 
was probably to be found in the exploit 
of some band of Bulgarian irregulars, the 
tomitadjis being very busy in the neigh- 
bourhood of the thin strip of land which 
separates the lake of Derkos from the 
waters of the Black Sea. At the Sub- 
lime Porte the news was equally unreli- 
able, though imparted in a more formal 
and therefore more convincing manner. 

The Sublime Porte — usually when I 
passed the sentries the guards were en- 
gaged in hanging out washing to dry — 
nearly broke the hearts of some of the 
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pressmen imported into Constantinople on 
the outbreak of the war. At the main 
entrance the seeker after truth, standing 
abashed in the presence of a choice assort- 
ment of imposing functionaries, drinking 
coffee and smoking cigarettes as they 
lounged in easy-chairs or on divans, pre- 
sented his card and resigned himself to a 
long wait in dingy and depressing corridors 
until an interview was conceded or refused. 
An interview with any of the great ones 
was preceded and attended by much 
impressive ceremonial, and some time 
necessarily elapsed before it was possible 
to put anything in the way of a direct 
question. The question once put, three 
things were possible. The interviewer 
might receive — 

A direct reply (phenomenal), 

No reply at all (probable), or 

A reply to a question which he had not 
asked or contemplated. Much handshaking 
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and cordiality and a return to the corridor 
would follow, and the chances were that in 
that very corridor the caller would meet 
some other official who, in chance conver- 
sation, would impart to him something 
radically different from what he had just 
been told. Before he got clear of the place 
he might expect to hear half a dozen other 
conflicting statements, and eventually, at 
his hotel or at the club, he would have to 
settle himself down to the delicate task 
of weighing the probabilities. One might 
hear some such duologue as this between 
brother correspondents : 

" By the way, old man, it's true about 

that new Bulgarian move. Pasha 

told me so himself to-day." 

" Ah ! what time did you see him ? " 

" About half-past two." 

" Um ! Think it was about three when 
he told me there was absolutely nothing 
in the story." 
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There was one excellent fellow, the 
representative of a well-known London 
newspaper, who left Constantinople the 
wreck of his former self after a week or 
two of this kind of thing. One sees the 
characteristic humour of it now, but at 
the time it was not without its serious 
side, and I doubt if the Turks gained 
anything by shrouding the doings of the 
rival armies in mystery and falsehood. 
All Europe was deceived, but to what 
purpose? The Porte chose not to con- 
tradict Sofia reports according to which 
there was fighting on the Chatalja lines 
on the very day that I returned from 
Chorlu, when, as a matter of fact, the 
first serious advance of the enemy after 
the battle of Lule Burgas was only just 
about to commence and when the Turks 
were still holding Cherkesskeui. On the 
other hand, they issued what purported 
to be official dispatches from Nazim 
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Pasha reporting impossible Ottoman vic- 
tories, well knowing that these same 
reports must inevitably be exposed as 
mendacious within a few hours and that 
the prestige of the Porte must thereby 
suffer further diminution. Meanwhile the 
official world itself was kept pretty accu- 
rately informed as to the enemy's move- 
ments, so that a naval squadron was 
sent to protect Derkos, more warships 
were stationed at Rodosto, and, what was 
most important of all, the reorganization 
of the army on the Chatalja lines went 
steadily forward, some fifty or sixty 
thousand fresh troops being drafted 
thither. The Bulgarians, who at the 
outset of their renewed advance had 
bombarded Chorlu, delivered an attack 
on Rodosto on November loth, but on 
this occasion paid the penalty of weak- 
ness in artillery and made a poor show- 
ing against the fire of the Turkish naval 
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guns. The main body's progress was 
closely watched, it being anticipated that 
an attempt would be made to fortify the 
newly gained Bulgarian position between 
Lule Burgas and Viza, and it was stated 
in Constantinople that if the opportunity 
offered part of the Turkish army, pre- 
sumably the advanced troops from Cher- 
kesskeui, would move on Chorlu. What, 
in point of fact, happened was that the 
Bulgarians arrived before Chatalja on 
November nth, and that almost simul- 
taneously tentative proposals were made 
for an armistice. Yet, despite this rapid 
march of events, Constantinople remained 
to all appearances unmoved. The army, 
it would seem, was far from being equally 
indifferent, and in Pera the uneasiness 
among the foreign colonies was reflected 
in the precautions taken by hotel-keepers 
and others to guard their premises in 
the event of riot. At several buildings 
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steel shutters were fitted to doors and 
windows, but most people thought the 
display of caution unnecessary, and were 
a good deal more concerned at the 
steady spread of the cholera and at 
the enormous influx of refugees into the 
teeming city. 

The censorship at this period was 
enforced with the utmost stringency, 
and orders were issued prohibiting 
photography. It was of course possible 
to avoid both the Censor and the 
police, but in the one case messages 
were costly to send and subject to 
serious delays, while in the other, 
ultimate detection brought with it par- 
ticularly unpleasant consequences. The 
Censor's staff— who, to give them their 
due, were very business-like and were 
able, on occasion, to hustle like any New 
Yorkers — normally consisted of a mili- 
tary officer and four or five polite 
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civilians, some of them speaking Eng- 
lish. When submitting a message which 
it was desired to transmit, you mounted 
a flight of very dirty stairs to a large 
room above the public telegraph office 
and there waited while the telegram — 
which had to be written in duplicate- 
was read and discussed by the half- 
dozen officials. One of the walls of 
this room was covered by an excellent 
map of the Balkan Peninsula, which 
always exercised a great fascination over 
me. I invariably studied it when I 
ascended to this upper chamber, and 
wished ardently that I might get out 
to Chatalja, which looked such a tan- 
talizingly short distance away. Your 
telegram, if not of an alarming nature 
or unfavourable to Turkey, was usually 
read over aloud to the military officer, 
who would nod his head in approval 
and then resume his interrupted occu- 
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pation of staring through the window 
into the main street. Any passage 
which it was considered undesirable to 
sanction was deleted with a blue pencil, 
and the message was then signed and 
returned with the utmost courteousness 
to the sender, who hurried downstairs 
with it and waited his turn at the 
busy counter. The whole transaction 
took but a very few minutes, and was 
managed with infinitely better grace 
and greater dispatch than it was on 
the part of the Italian censors at Tripoli 
town. The rules with regard to photo- 
graphy were applied in a less satis- 
factory manner, and in the neighbourhood 
of the Galata bridge, where there was 
a never-ending panorama of life and 
colour to tempt the unwary, more than 
one operator was roughly handled and 
more than one camera smashed. I had 
an experience in this connection which 
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left a vivid and rather ghastly im- 
pression on my memory. 

I had gone down to the railway 
station in Stamboul for the purpose of 
getting some pictures illustrative of the 
cholera epidemic. The sick were being 
brought in by train and the station 
and its approaches were closely guarded, 
so I took up my stand outside a neigh- 
bouring cafe" and held my camera 
beneath the table. The patients, as 
they were removed from the incoming 
trains, were being carried into the 
waiting-rooms, and it seemed doubtful 
whether I should be able to do any- 
thing without entering the station 
premises, which, even with permission, 
I was not desirous of doing, the 
scenes around the trains being scarcely 
suitable for treatment by the camera. 
Whilst I was turning the matter over 
in my mind, a passing police agent 
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glanced beneath the table at which I 
was sitting and promptly called a 
comrade. The two men stepped sharply 
across to me, took away my camera 
before I could make any protest, and 
holding me by the arms, intimated to 
me that I must consider myself under 
arrest. Then they escorted me, not to 
my very great pleasure, into a tem- 
porary police dep6t at the railway 
station, where, as the officer in charge 
could speak only his own language and 
my knowledge of it was a negligible 
quantity, I was bidden to wait while 
an English-speaking functionary was 
being sought. The room to which my 
captors had led me was another of 
the railway waiting-rooms and adjoined 
those to which the cholera victims were 
being transferred. It was dirty and 
evil-smelling, a place to give one the 
horrors ; for through the open door one 
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constantly saw the limp, still forms of 
men who were apparently either dead 
or dying being carried to and fro, and 
the thin walls did nothing to deaden 
the screams and groans of the wretched 
occupants of the neighbouring apart- 
ments. The sounds, the sights, and the 
stench turned me sick, and it was with 
great relief that I turned to listen to 
a homily from an official who was 
good enough to presume my ignorance 
of the regulations forbidding photo- 
graphy, kind enough to enlighten me 
concerning them, illogical enough to 
rebuke me for daring to disobey them, 
arid obliging enough to release me 
from arrest. I lost no time in getting 
away from that stricken place ; and the 
open streets of Stamboul, with all their 
variety of odours, never seemed to 
contain purer air than on that day. 
The cholera steadily increased in the 
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army, its spread being reflected in a 
lesser degree in the city, now seriously 
overcrowded with refugees ; and though 
the rate of mortality remained low, 
there was no disguising the extreme 
gravity of the situation. At the time 
of my return from the front there had 
been about five hundred cases, with 
something like one hundred deaths ; 
within little more than a week five 
thousand cases were notified, and in 
the cholera camp at San Stefano, where 
unspeakably terrible scenes were to be 
witnessed, there were close upon two 
thousand men under treatment. 
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Position on the Chatalja lines — Santa Sophia as 
cholera hospital — Refugees for Asia Minor — A 
Hamidist plot — Constantinople hears the guns 
— A drive towards Chatalja — Roadside cholera 
scenes — Two kinds of flight — A Turkish "vic- 
tory" — Foreign bluejackets landed. 

The Bulgarians, as I have said, arrived 
before the Chatalja lines on November 
nth, but there was no fighting worthy 
of mention until the 13th, and even 
then no serious engagement, though news 
reached us on the following day that 
the enemy had occupied the railway 
station at Chatalja. The fact, now ad- 
mitted in official quarters, that peace 
pourparlers had been opened discounted 
the importance attached to this intelli- 
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gence in the capital, and it was widely 
believed that the conclusion of an 
armistice was a question of only a few 
days. Except at the German and 
Austrian Embassies, where strong guards 
were mounted, there was no display of 
anxiety. Military experts who visited 
the Chatalja lines gave it as their 
opinion that, while the Turkish positions 
could not be regarded as absolutely, im- 
pregnable, they could only be taken at 
enormous sacrifice, since the whole front 
had been entrenched and the whole 
disposition of the army altered in a 
formidable manner during the interval 
which the Bulgarians, for reasons they 
alone can explain, had allowed to the 
Ottoman commanders. At the Porte 
there was quiet confidence. Strong re- 
serves were accumulated behind the lines 
in such a manner that they might serve 
either to reinforce the fighting front or 
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to protect the capital should the lines 
be broken and the defending force 
pressed back in a demoralized condition 
on Stamboul ; and these precautions 
taken, the authorities were able to turn 
their attention to the state of Constan- 
tinople and the more immediate dangers 
by which the city was threatened. Santa 
Sophia and other large mosques were 
transformed into hospitals for cholera 
patients, and steps were taken to expe- 
dite the conveyance of refugee families 
over the Bosphorus into Asia Minor. 
Unfortunately, the most unsanitary con- 
ditions were suffered to prevail in the 
emergency hospitals, and the state of 
Santa Sophia in particular quickly be- 
came by all accounts exceedingly bad. 

The transportation of refugees over 
the water to the old continent whence 
their ancestors invaded Europe was at- 
tended by many striking and pathetic 
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scenes, and I spent a good deal of time 
down by the quays, where many thou- 
sands of fugitives, with their ox-wagons 
and their scanty property, just as I had 
seen them at Seidler and on the hill- 
roads during my ride from Lule Burgas 
and Chorlu, were waiting for places on 
the boats. The police were exception- 
ally anxious to prevent these scenes 
from being pictorially recorded— I hardly 
know why, unless it was because they 
told so convincingly of the decline of 
Ottoman power ; but it could not in 
reason have been expected by them that 
the camera would be kept altogether out 
of action. Working under great diffi- 
culties, I managed one day, from an 
upper window of a dirty and odoriferous 
cafe" — packed with male refugees who 
were whiling away the time of waiting 
by drinking coffee, their women-kind 
being left out on the quays in the 
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pressure of the surging throng — to get 
a photograph which conveys a very fair 
idea of the historic trek. A dirty youth, 
standing in some relation to the pro- 
prietor, rushed into the room as I was 
getting to work, and demanded a med- 
jidieh (about 3s. 6d.) for the position. 
He got it, to his mingled surprise and 
disappointment : surprise because he had 
expected a refusal to pay a sum which 
he himself doubtless considered extor- 
tionate, and disappointment that he had 
not asked so manifestly wealthy a per- 
sonage for more. Of course, he could 
know nothing of the fancy fees one 
often pays at home for positions from 
which to secure far less effective pic- 
tures. 

It was about now that the vague 
rumours of political agitation with 
which the air had been filled for days 
past began to take definite shape. 
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Several prominent men, among them 
Djavid Bey and Kiazim Bey, fled the 
country, and the story went round that 
a Hamidist plot had been unearthed. 
There was, I believe, a conspiracy of a 
very far-reaching character, but Kiamil 
Pasha and the Government as a whole 
rose boldly to the occasion, and by 
acting firmly averted a crisis which 
might have had disastrous results. The 
arrest of Talaat Bey created a consider- 
able sensation and exercised a notable 
moral effect. On November 16th, the 
day on which these ominous subterra- 
nean mutterings were at their loudest, 
there came into Constantinople, borne 
on the wind from the north and west, 
the faint sounds of distant firing, and 
on the following morning, a Sunday, the 
first impressive echoes of heavy artillery 
fire came down heavily through the still 
air over the waters of the Golden Horn. 
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At last some signs of popular interest 
and excitement showed themselves, and 
in the streets and squares, on the flat 
roof-tops and at the windows, knots of 
people collected and listened, with strained 
expressions on their faces, to the dull 
reverberations which brought them the 
news that the Bulgarians had at last 
begun a determined attack on the 
Chatalja lines. From the direction of 
some of the firing it was judged that 
the Turkish warships off the Black 
Sea and Marmora coasts were engaged, 
and that the attack was therefore general. 

The guns called me early from my 
bed, and I found myself instinctively 
preparing for a journey out to Chatalja, 
or to a point as near it as I could 
reach. Instructions or no instructions, 
I did not propose to remain inactive in 
Constantinople while a battle which 
might prove the decisive engagement 
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of the war was in progress, and such 
information as the officials at the Porte 
were likely to issue would be necessarily 
meagre and almost certainly untrust- 
worthy into the bargain. I called a 
carriage, and telling the driver "Cha- 
talja ! " — the man seemed no more 
surprised than if I had told him to 
take me to Galata or the railway station 
— leaned happily back on the cushions 
with the knowledge that I was bound 
for the front again, if only for a few 
hours. We passed the city walls without 
trouble — notwithstanding an order, after- 
wards more strictly enforced, forbidding 
correspondents to proceed to the Chatalja 
lines by any route whatsoever — and 
made for cholera-stricken San Stefano, 
over rough roads which became steadily 
worse, and rapidly began to show signs 
of the work of the Destroyer. The 
sickening horrors of the cholera camp 
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at San Stefano have been portrayed 
with more than sufficient vividness by 
other pens than mine, and there is no 
need to recapitulate them here. Nor 
have I any photographs of the ghastly 
spectacle, which one distinguished cor- 
respondent has likened to that of "a 
fly-paper in full operation," for there are 
things that the photographer, at least, 
should regard as outside his purview, 
and the death agonies of a thousand 
men are among them. 

There passed us on the road scores 
of soldiers in the most pitiable state of 
illness and exhaustion. Numbers of 
them could hardly drag themselves 
along, and, powerless to render any effec- 
tive help, I saw many a poor fellow 
drop by the roadside, where, too fre- 
quently, the dead bodies of comrades 
already lay. Time and again there came 
into view huddled bunches of clothes, 
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which, as we approached, resolved 
themselves into the forms of men, 
frequently in groups of three or four, 
who had died just where they fell, 
or where they had stretched themselves 
out to await the inevitable end. Gene- 
rally these evidences of the cholera were 
more numerous in the vicinity of 
streams or ditches, the last thought of the 
dying soldiers having been to assuage 
their terrible thirst ; but even where 
there was no water the road was 
plentifully strewn with corpses. I knew, 
and was glad to know, that no English 
paper would publish photographs of 
such scenes as these, and refrained from 
using my camera, except on two occa- 
sions when I photographed some groups 
of still living men sitting and lying in 
expressive attitudes on a bank close by 
a small, rough bridge over a stream or 
culvert between San Stefano and Sparta 
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Kulu. There was less of the gruesome 
about these pictures, but at the same 
time enough of the pathetic for them to 
do good work in bringing home to the 
public mind the lamentable conditions 
prevailing and the urgent need for steps 
to remedy them. While I was prepar- 
ing to take the photographs a new-comer 
staggered and dropped into the very 
foreground, and I confess to a shudder 
when, returning over the same road 
later, I found him and some of those 
with him already dead. 

We had lost some time on the way, 
and the heavy thundering ahead of us 
emphasized the need for celerity, but we 
stopped for a moment at the aviation 
ground, where the Ottoman army hangars 
are situated and where mechanics were 
at work on a couple of monoplanes. 
So far the army aviators on the Turkish 
side had done nothing, nor was there 
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any serious expectation that they would 
ever do much more during the con- 
tinuance of the war ; but I ventured to 
produce my camera, and paid for my 
temerity by having myself to fly before 
the irate sentries. 

Now the road became little better 
than a ploughed field, and we proceeded 
at a crawl. By the time we reached 
Sparta Kulu it was apparent that we 
should not be able to complete the 
journey soon enough to permit of my 
returning to Constantinople the same 
night, and after pushing on a little 
farther I called a halt. We had fallen 
in with several bodies of troops who had 
been taking part in the fighting, and 
from information obtained from them I 
was able to piece together, with fair 
accuracy, the events of the day as far 
as they had gone ; so, having no other 
safe means of getting dispatches back 
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to the telegraph, I decided to turn about 
and send both telegrams and photo- 
graphs away with as little delay as 
possible. 

This very first serious fighting was 
sufficient to show the Bulgarians that 
they had reckoned without their host 
at Chatalja. For the first time the 
Turks had the advantage in respect of 
artillery, and the gunners on the right 
wing accomplished some excellent work 
in repulsing an infantry advance, the 
big Krupp guns, from the excellently 
chosen positions in which they were 
mounted, outranging the heaviest artil- 
lery that the enemy was able to bring 
into play. Nazim Pasha reported laconi- 
cally and truthfully to his Government 
that successes had been gained on the 
right and in the centre, and in the city 
the importance of the " victory " — which, 
of course, was really no victory at all — 
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was steadily magnified, it being claimed, 
inter alia, that the Bulgarian left wing 
had been turned. The firing, which had 
been plainly audible throughout the day 
in Constantinople, only ceased at nightfall. 

It came as a surprise to most people 
to learn on that same Sunday night 
that the foreign Embassies deemed it 
advisable to land detachments imme- 
diately from the international squadron, 
which had by this time been strength- 
ened by several fresh arrivals. A very 
large proportion of the European resi- 
dents considered that the step was 
premature and uncalled for, their views 
being largely shared by military experts. 
Be that as it might, the landing was 
ordered, and during the night hours the 
men were disembarked and marched to 
the stations allotted to them under the 
terms of carefully preconcerted plans. 
The shore parties included 350 British 
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bluejackets, with many of whom I had 
chatted on board H.M.S. Hampshire 
when she arrived a week previously from 
Salonika. The men from the Hampshire 
were sent to the British Embassy, and 
a party from the Weymouth, in the 
absence of American warships, proceeded 
to the United States Embassy, not, I 
believe, because their presence was 
thought necessary by the American offi- 
cials, but because the Embassy hap- 
pened to be one of the 4 ' strategic 
points" which the Ambassadors had 
decided must be held. Firing was again 
to be heard in the morning, but the 
presence of the foreign sailors was now 
a matter of superior interest in the eyes 
of the populace, who watched their 
every movement with close, yet perfectly 
friendly attention, and assembled in 
specially large numbers around the walled 
gardens of the British Embassy. 
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Inside the Embassy grounds armed 
sentries were posted, and the rest of the 
men having been called together, Jack 
took part, with a show of devotion that 
did him credit, in a short divine service 
held in the open air outside the main 
entrance, immediately afterwards display- 
ing the resilience of his spirits by organ- 
izing a fast and furious game of football 
in the gardens. A number of the men 
gathered at one of the walls, over the 
top of which they proceeded to hold con- 
verse, marked by characteristic frankness 
and total disregard of the limitations of 
the English tongue, with unresponsive 
natives in the streets outside. The wall 
was afterwards placed out of bounds, 
and an exchange of views and comments 
which might possibly have become a little 
dangerous was checked. The Weymouth y s 
men were made welcome at the American 
Embassy, and evidently looked upon the 
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landing as in the nature of a picnic and 
a welcome relief from the routine of life 
afloat. They spent their time for the 
most part in playing cards, finding in 
occasional spells of leap-frog an outlet 
for their high animal spirits. But, as 
has been said, the Embassy officials 
regarded the precautions taken by the 
other members of the foreign Diplomatic 
Corps as unnecessary, and it may have 
been in consequence of representations 
made by them that the bluejackets, a 
few days later, were transferred to the 
neighbouring club. 
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CHAPTER XV 



Three days' fighting — Jack the comforter — A captured 
war correspondent — Journalism under difficulties 
— Turkey at an advantage — A cruiser torpedoed 
— Formal negotiations for an armistice — Bets — A 
permit — By motor to Hademkeui — " Who the 
dickens are we?" 

The battle on the Chatalja lines was 
continued on the Monday and Tues- 
day, and the end of the third day's 
fighting found the Turks still holding 
their own without any great diffi- 
culty. A Bulgarian attack, preceded 
by a fierce artillery duel, on the 
Turkish left at Bujuk Chekmedje was 
repulsed, as was, indeed, only to be 
expected, considering the extreme natural 
strength of the position. Apart from 
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this, the most exciting news which 
filtered through to Constantinople was 
that of the adventure which befell 
Mukhtar Pasha on the Monday, when 
the General was surprised and wounded, 
together with several of his staff officers, 
while making an inspection of outposts. 
There was the inevitable crop of 
rumours, one, at the time of the Bujuk 
Chekmedje engagement, being to the 
effect that the Bulgars were within sight 
of the city walls and would make their 
entrance on the following day ; others 
having it that the enemy had already 
abandoned their positions and were being 
driven back towards Chorlu ; but in the 
face of it all the quiet of the capital re- 
mained absolutely unbroken, and so far 
as one could judge there was not the 
slightest ferment among the native 
elements of the population. The noise 
of the firing, which was particularly dis- 
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tinct on the Tuesday, still engaged the 
attention of crowds in the streets of 
Pera, but no alarm was displayed, and 
in Stamboul the Turks had seemingly 
relapsed into their old indifference, trans- 
acting business and patronizing the caf£s 
with as much nonchalance as if the Bul- 
garians had never crossed the frontier. 
If the possibility of an attempted mas- 
sacre of Christians was still regarded by 
anybody as a reality, the landing of the 
foreign sailors must to such have been 
very comforting; Jack was already part 
and parcel of the life of the capital, and 
somehow the knowledge of his presence 
in the Embassy gardens and elsewhere 
was all-sufficient for most people. A 
nervous Englishman would speedily have 
had his fears dispelled by a visit to 
the ambassadorial quarters of his own 
country, where, in the entrance hall, he 
might look into the mouths of three 
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promising Maxims, and, did he choose 
to ascend to the roof, might assist at 
the exchange of signals with the Hamp- 
shire and the Weymouth, anchored out 
on the glistening water in the middle 
distance. The operations of the flag- 
waggers furnished a permanent enter- 
tainment for the throngs in the streets, 
and when, a day or two later, a crow's- 
nest was erected for their use high up 
above the Embassy, they became doubly 
popular. The Porte, naturally, regarded 
things in a rather different light, and, 
its confidence strengthened by the 
proved ability of the army of Chatalja 
to hold the enemy in check, hinted 
to the Ambassadors on the Wednes- 
day that the landing - parties might 
well be re-embarked ; but it was not 
until the 28th, more than a week later, 
that Great Britain set the lead by 
withdrawing a portion of her own de- 
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tachment, which, it may be mentioned, 
was inferior in numbers to the detach- 
ments landed from the French, Russian, 
and German war-vessels. 

This Wednesday was a Mohammedan 
feast-day, and was marked by the pre- 
valence of rumours more numerous and 
more interesting than usual. So far as 
we could gather, no fighting was in 
progress, and a report spread that an 
armistice had already been concluded ; 
but, except for the definite statement 
that Ottoman plenipotentiaries had been 
appointed to negotiate a suspension of 
hostilities, no trustworthy news was 
procurable. The absence of any intel- 
ligence concerning my colleague, Mr. 
Hamilton, who had last been seen by 
Mr. James of The Times at Chorlu 
three weeks previously, and concerning 
whom I had felt considerable anxiety, 
was explained on the same day by 
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the receipt of news that he had been 
captured by the Bulgarians at the time 
of their advance against Chatalja, and 
had been taken a prisoner to Kirk- 
kilisse. It was thus more than ever ne- 
cessary that I should myself endeavour 
to get at the facts of the situation, 
and I determined to make another at- 
tempt to penetrate to Chatalja, notwith- 
standing the promulgation of an order 
that any person leaving the city with- 
out a permit would render himself 
liable to be shot, and the fact that 
one well-known London correspondent 
who openly defied the order was 
actually fired upon, happily without 
being struck. My efforts to get to the 
front constituted something of a tragi- 
comedy, in which, as in spite of my 
exasperation I was forced to admit at 
the time, the comic element was pre- 
dominant. Remembering with what ease 
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I had passed the sentries on a pre- 
vious occasion, I started off in a hired 
carriage again at dawn and sought to 
drive out by the nearest gate. The 
police, however, were obdurate and 
stern, not only at the first gate, 
but at the second and third and 
fourth as well ; and accordingly my 
driver turned back through Stamboul, 
over the Golden Horn to Pera and 
on to the Derkos road. By this 
means we succeeded in getting well 
outside the city, and I was still 
engaged in congratulating myself when 
my permit was abruptly demanded 
by a mounted patrol, and I was 
ordered to go back immediately. At 
the Galata quayside there was a 
neat little motor-boat, which gave me 
a new idea, and I concluded an ar- 
rangement with the boatman to take 
me along the coast to San Stefano, 
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but at the very moment of embark- 
ing in the panting little craft I was 
held up by two more officials anxious 
to inspect my non-existent permit. So 
I gave it up, relieving my feelings 
by swearing at the policemen in 
good, round English, which I hope 
they did not fully understand, and by 
threatening to carry my protest to the 
Embassy. It was rapidly becoming 
impossible for correspondents to do 
effective work in Constantinople, and 
the cable carried more than one 
luridly worded message back to London 
in reply to inquiries from editors as 
to the reason for the scarcity of news. 
But at the time, of course, recall was 
out of the question, and one could 
only do one's best and hope that there 
would be speedy developments, of which 
there seemed the more probability since 
the Turkish army on the 21st was 
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again ordered to take the offensive, the 
Porte having rejected the terms sug- 
gested for an armistice. For the 
moment, at any rate, Turkey was ne- 
gotiating at an advantage ; her own 
strategic position was improving every 
day, while that of the Bulgarian army, 
by comparison, was far from good. 
Cholera, too, which was slowly but 
surely being stamped out among the 
Turkish troops, was credibly reported 
to be gaining ground in the ranks of 
the enemy. The Turks accordingly, 
while not actually breaking off nego- 
tiations, resumed the fight on the 22nd, 
when both infantry and artillery were 
engaged, and the Bulgarians, who in 
one or two parts of the field had 
made some little headway, were com- 
pelled to fall back to the positions 
which they had occupied at the open- 
ing of the battle on the previous Sun- 
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day. As something of a set-off to the 
satisfaction which was felt in Constan- 
tinople at this state of affairs, the 
cruiser Hamidieh, which had been 
operating off the Black Sea coast, was 
towed into Constantinople on the same 
day very extensively damaged by a 
Bulgarian torpedo. She came in stern 
first, to lessen the pressure of the water 
against the damaged parts, and was in 
an almost sinking condition. Special 
precautions were taken to keep photo- 
graphers away from the ship, which as 
soon as possible was placed in dry 
dock. 

On Saturday, November 23rd, there 
came another lull, which, except for 
intermittent artillery fire, concerning the 
cause and effect of which we in Con- 
stantinople knew nothing, lasted over the 
week-end, and was understood better on 
the Monday, when the Ottoman and 
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Balkan delegates opened formal negotia- 
tions for an armistice at a first meeting 
held at Baghtchetch. Hopes of peace ran 
high at the announcement that a basis 
of discussion had been found, and while 
it was certain that the plenipotentiaries 
would find themselves confronted with a 
long and difficult task, it was the opinion 
of the majority that the end of the war 
was in sight. It soon became evident 
that an informal armistice already existed, 
and in the course of the week the large 
band of special correspondents in Con- 
stantinople thinned down considerably. 
Those that remained shared the general 
views, but deemed the risk too great to 
justify their departure, and found a certain 
amount of exciting amusement in making 
bets on the chances of peace. I must 
myself admit to laying two pounds to 
one that no fighting would be in pro- 
gress at the end of the first week in 
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December, and there is a journalist in 
Fleet Street to-day who has had the 
pleasure of paying tribute to the sound- 
ness of my judgment. To appreciate the 
amount of excitement that we obtained 
from a form of gambling which, I dare 
say, seems tame enough to read about, 
one must bear in mind the never-ending 
and always contradictory rumours which 
circulated during the week that elapsed 
before the armistice was signed. The 
formidable problem of Adrianople was 
understood to have come to the fore at 
the initial meeting, and it was on this 
rock that pessimists expected to see the 
ship of peace meet with disaster. The 
Bulgarians were reported to be bombard- 
ing the place with greater violence than 
ever, hoping doubtless to be yet able to 
introduce a fait accompli into the negotia- 
tions as a fresh and powerful factor ; the 
Turkish Press, making capital out of 
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the grave crisis which had arisen in 
Europe, was urging procrastination, in 
the full belief that an outbreak of war 
between Austria and Servia would create 
a diversion by which the Porte would 
know how to profit. Hope and despair 
alternated rapidly in the hearts of all 
who longed to see the brief but terrible 
campaign brought to an end, but the 
prolongation of the pourparlers, at first 
regarded as a bad sign, began to be 
regarded as encouraging, since it showed 
that the Adrianople question was at least 
susceptible of discussion. The close of 
the last week of November found hope 
in the ascendant : Nizami Pasha, in the 
Government's full confidence, had gone 
out to Hademkeui on the night of the 
28th, and on the following day an 
elaborate luncheon for twenty-five persons 
had been sent up to Baghtchetch from 
the capital — a sure indication of the 
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amiable feelings entertained by the nego- 
tiators one towards the other. A signifi- 
cantly worded official communique issued 
late on the 29th seemed to suggest that 
the successful completion of the pour- 
parlers was at last imminent, and in 
the afternoon of Sunday, December 1st, 
I was privately informed, on authority 
not to be questioned, that an armistice 
would be signed at Baghtchetch on the 
ensuing Tuesday. Now, it happened that 
by a remarkable stroke of good fortune 
I had become possessed of a permit 
made out in favour of certain exalted 
personages, and signed by somebody 
very high — I hesitate to say how high 
—in office. Two other correspondents — 
one a cinema-photographer, the other 
the representative of a popular London 
daily with a deservedly big reputation 
for enterprise — had an interest in this 
interesting document, which had come 
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into our hands in a curious way, need- 
less to describe here, and which we 
had been reserving for use on some 
really important occasion. That occasion, 
in our joint opinion, had arrived, and 
we prepared to take the risks of motor- 
ing out to Hademkeui in the hope of 
getting the first news of the armistice, 
if not of being permitted actually to 
accompany Nazim Pasha to Baghtchetch, 
to describe and to photograph its signa- 
ture. We had a good many old scores 
against Turkish officialdom to wipe out, 
and if we felt any qualms of conscience 
it was not on account of those who had 
kept us fuming and fretting in Con- 
stantinople. I very much fear that, as 
a matter of fact, the voice of conscience 
was smothered beneath the exhilaration 
induced by the possibility of engineering 
a scoop, and by the knowledge that we 
were running no inconsiderable risk of 
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being shot for our pains. The permit 
was in Turkish characters, which not 
one of us could read : it had been 
granted — and this was all we knew 
about it — to enable three gentlemen of 
English nationality to visit the Chatalja 
lines, and it was quite possible that it 
had already been used for that purpose, 
in which case we should almost certainly 
be detected for the impostors we were. 
. . . But there was always the alluring 
chance of winning through, and who, in 
our places, would have done otherwise 
than as we did ? 

We engaged the largest and most im- 
posing motor-car we could discover, 
taking it for two days at a cost of 
^■30 ; we discarded the somewhat toil- 
worn clothing which had been serving 
us well enough in Constantinople, and 
arrayed ourselves in our best ; we packed 
our cameras — I wonder how many inde- 
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pendent English gentlemen travel with 
a cinematograph machine ?— under the 
seats ; took on board an ample supply 
of provisions, and, accompanied by my 
dragoman, a chauffeur, and a mechanic, 
slipped away through Pera and Stam- 
boul on the morning of Monday, Decem- 
ber 2nd, bound for the headquarters of 
Nazim Pasha. As we neared the walls 
we all grew a little anxious concerning 
the effect which our precious permit was 
likely to have on the guards ; but we 
need have had no fears. An officer, 
visibly impressed by the car, came to 
the door as we stopped at the gate, 
and my dragoman, whose dignified 
bearing was a sheer delight, exchanged 
a few words with him. The permit was 
produced, and we, who with mingled 
feelings were watching his expression 
closely, noticed the remarkable change 
which it underwent before he had read 
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many lines. He gave a hurried glance 
at the signature, issued some order to 
the soldiers standing near, who brought 
their rifles to the salute, then a fresh 
order, whereupon his men dispersed the 
curious crowd that had assembled about 
our car, and finally himself saluted as 
he handed back the permit. The guard 
stood at attention, the chauffeur restarted 
the engine, and a few seconds later three 
semi-hysterical men were asking each 
other, as they sped along the open road 
" Who the dickens are we ? " 
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Changed condition of the army — Noblesse oblige — An 
evening with Remzi Pasha — Telegrams — Punished 
by kindness— Hademkeui again — Nazim Pasha — 
A .disappointment and some photographs. 

Even before we had reached San Stefano 
we encountered many evidences of the 
change that had come over the condition 
of the army : the rough road was alive 
with laden transport wagons ; military 
stores, ammunition, food, blankets, and 
equipment were being hurried forward to 
the front. We were aware, moreover, that 
this was only one of the many channels 
by which the powerful force on the Cha- 
talja lines was receiving new strength ; 
we had seen some of the fine-looking 
Anatolian soldiery who had passed through 
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Constantinople, and had heard of many 
more battalions shipped across the Black 
Sea to be disembarked somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Karaburun or Derkos. 
The signs all about us spoke of the one 
thing that had hitherto been so con- 
spicuously wanting — organization ; and the 
very carriage and expression of the soldiers 
accompanying the transport gave proof 
of the army's vastly improved morale. 
Bumping heavily, even in our beautifully 
sprung car; we passed San Stefano on 
our left and made such good speed that, 
had the road held, we might have gained 
Hademkeui in a very short space of time ; 
suddenly, however, we were called upon 
to negotiate a succession of rough tracks 
which had been rendered almost bog-like 
by the recent heavy rains, and the pace 
dropped to a crawl. Occasionally, where 
an adverse gradient increased our diffi- 
culties, we had to get down and put our 
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shoulders to the wheels, and the farther 
we went the worse the conditions became. 
Several times, as we laboured through 
the swamps, we feared we should have 
to abandon the car, and only the remem- 
brance of our high rank induced us to 
persevere. Five times in the course of 
the afternoon we had been pulled up by 
sentries, whose bearing invariably changed 
to one of excessive politeness immediately 
our permit was produced and inspected. 
When, for the second or third time, the 
roadside guards stood at the salute as 
we drove on, a disquieting suspicion in- 
truded itself upon me that we might be 
unconsciously masquerading as royalty. 
Clearly it would not do to leave the car 
and finish the journey on foot, so we 
held to our wearisome task, and in the 
late afternoon had the satisfaction of 
striking a fairly good surface once more. 
Towards dusk we passed between a 
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number of large camps on the hill-side 
above the railway line, the soldiers, as 
curious as ourselves concerning our iden- 
tity, turning out almost to a man to see 
us go by. At the railway crossing a 
sentry again stopped us and, not a little 
to my uneasiness, requested my card. 
Fortunately I had a good supply of 
private cards in my case, and the modest 
piece of pasteboard did all that was 
required of it, the man saluting and 
allowing us to pass on. Again the road 
became bad and we failed to maintain 
even a walking pace. It was nearly dark 
when we reached the village of Omarli, 
and we decided accordingly to pass the 
night there, making an early start in 
the morning. 

We were in the act of preparing supper, 
for which good spirits had sharpened our 
appetite, when an armed orderly appeared 
with a message from General Mustapha 
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Remzi Pasha, who had his quarters in 
the village and had, I suppose, been 
notified by the sentries of our arrival. 
The General presented his compliments 
and asked us to do him the honour of 
calling upon him. Here was a dilemma ; 
the invitation might be prompted either 
by courtesy or by suspicion, and in 
either case our situation was a delicate 
one. We despatched the dragoman to 
the General with a brief and cordial 
acknowledgment of his kindness and 
with orders to keep his eyes and ears 
open ; that discreet individual returning 
later much impressed with his reception 
and bearing a further message expressive 
of Remzi Pasha's hope that in the course 
of the night, when we had sufficiently 
rested after our journey, we would go 
over and see him. There was no option 
but to comply, and, piloted by two soldiers 
who had seemingly received some special 
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instructions concerning us, we tramped 
through the mud, our guides illuminating 
the path with the pocket electric lamps 
they carried, and actually suggesting that 
they should carry us over the worst 
patches. Eventually we reached a farm- 
house, outside which the General's flag 
was flying, and were ushered in with 
great ceremony. 

An officer seated within the room 
into which we were shown rose and ex- 
tended to us such a kindly welcome that 
we all felt a little ashamed of ourselves 
for the deception we were practising 
upon him. He apparently had no doubts, 
and with the innate grace of the true 
Turk he apologized for the poorness of 
the accommodation, bidding us, with the 
shadow of a smile, remember that it was 
war-time. At his suggestion we drew 
up chairs and, over the tea, coffee, and 
cigarettes which his orderlies quickly 
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produced, settled down to a pleasant 
little chat on various subjects of no 
interest here, in the course of which 
I verily believe we succeeded, without 
noticing it, in merging our individual 
consciousness into that of our assumed 
characters, so that there was nothing 
of the interview about our talk, but 
only an easy and natural conversation, 
such as one might enjoy with any new 
acquaintance who showed himself an 
equally agreeable companion and interest- 
ing talker. All our fears and questionings 
had vanished into thin air, when they 
were suddenly conjured up anew by a 
casual remark of our host to the effect 
that he had caused a telegram to be 
sent to Nazim Pasha, informing him of 
our impending arrival. 

Now this was by no manner of 
means in accordance with our wishes or 
our plans. I do not think we had 
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seriously considered what we should do 
when we reached Hademkeui, for, in 
truth, none of us had expected the 
unblushing experiment to meet with such 
an embarrassing measure of success. In 
some vague way we had assumed, each 
to himself, that if we did succeed in 
getting to Hademkeui we should be 
taken for granted, and should be able 
to dispense with the necessity for keep- 
ing up an illusion likely to hamper all 
of us in the accomplishment of our 
respective purposes. Under other cir- 
cumstances we should have hailed the 
prospect of an interview with Nazim 
with rare satisfaction : in our present 
false position it gave us most furiously 
and most anxiously to think. What if 
Nazim himself had signed our permit? 
What if he had already met and con- 
versed with those for whom it had 
originally been intended? What sort of 
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an answer would come back over the 
field wire, and what effect would it have 
on Remzi Pasha? All these interro- 
gations coursed through our minds as 
we moved uncomfortably in our chairs 
and endeavoured to show our appreci- 
ation of this further instance of our 
host's thoughtfulness. We waited as 
long as we decently might in the hope 
of learning what reply, if any, had come 
from Hademkeui ; and then, as the 
night was wearing away, we took our 
leave, declining with regret an invitation 
to take breakfast with the General, and 
pleading, in explanation, the need for an 
early start. Even now Remzi Pasha's 
kindness was not exhausted ; he had 
guards stationed around our car until 
the ^morning, and again sent soldiers to 
guide us over the treacherous ground 
to our temporary quarters. We slept 
soundly, which is perhaps surprising, 
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and breakfasted on tea and cakes 
brought to us by two of the General's 
orderlies, who also conveyed a message 
that telegraphic instructions had arrived 
for Us to be sent forward, and that we 
should be furnished with a mounted 
escort acquainted with the quickest and 
best roads. Two troopers shortly after- 
wards presented themselves, and with 
one trotting briskly on either side of 
the car, we got under way, practically 
the whole village assembling to watch 
us leave. There could be no turning 
back now ; we could only face the 
consequences of our escapade, whatever 
they might be, and for the moment we 
chose to ignore the possibilities of the 
immediate future, remembering only our 
brief but pleasant sojourn at Omarli. 
We were sincere in our thanks to 
General Remzi Pasha, and I hope, if 
ever he comes to know the truth con- 
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cerning the imposture practised upon 
him, he will accept my assurance that 
his extreme kindness was, in its way, 
our punishment. Certainly our con- 
sciences were more widely awake after 
we left Omarli than they had been 
before we arrived there. 

Sounds on the road behind us 
attracted our attention after we had 
covered a short distance, and caused 
me to look anxiously through the rear 
window of the car. The spectacle of a 
horseman following us at top gallop 
was a little trying to the nerves. The 
rider, however, proved to be an officer 
whom Remzi Pasha had dispatched, as 
an afterthought, to assist us in the 
possible event of difficulties with the 
sentries in the nearer neighbourhood of 
the Chatalja lines, thinking it not 
unlikely that the two ordinary cavalry- 
men with us might not be sufficient. 
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With the officer to vouch for us we 
encountered no trouble, and in a short 
time ran once more back into Hadem- 
keui. It was nearly a month ago that 
I had last been here, and what a 
different air the place now wore ! All 
was order and directed activity where 
had been disorder and disorganization. 
The undisciplined soldiery who had been 
in occupation of the village when Ostler 
and I rode in from Chorlu on that 
night in early November had been re- 
placed by first-class fighting Redifs, 
who were to be seen busily digging 
fresh lines of entrenchment, and who 
were manifestly in excellent physical 
condition and spirits. Here were troops 
to be reckoned with ; a glance was 
sufficient to show that the change in 
the army was a real one, and that the 
activities of the Commander-in-Chief 
and the War Office in Constantinople 
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had been turned into the right channel. 
On the roadside close to a railway 
crossing we stopped the car and dis- 
mounted. Near at hand on the line 
were three or four well furnished rail- 
way cars of the wagon-lit type, and in 
these Nazim Pasha and his staff had 
their headquarters, using the restaurant 
cars for the transaction of business as 
well as for meals, and occupying the 
sleeping-cars by night. We were con- 
ducted to a bell-tent, whither chairs 
were brought, and we produced our 
permit and waited. Only for a few 
minutes, however, for the mysterious 
influence contained in that unknown sig- 
nature speedily brought about our trans- 
fer to a luxuriously equipped marquee 
— Nazim's own tent — where we stretched 
ourselves at ease in lounge chairs and 
pictured to ourselves the weighty 
matters that had been discussed at 
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the baize-covered table around which 
the other furniture was disposed. A 
staff officer brought the Commander- 
in-Chiefs apologies for his delay in 
appearing, and explained that certain 
business of the very first importance 
—we could guess what it was— was 
being transacted. A waiter followed 
with tea and biscuits and another 
officer with Nazim's cigarette - box. 
The time passed pleasantly enough ; it 
was fairly evident by now that we 
stood in no further danger ; and so, 
planning in whispers how we might 
best proffer our request to be permitted 
to go on to Baghtchetch, we waited 
until Nazim Pasha arrived, busy, brisk, 
but genial, and anxious, even on that 
day of days, to make us thoroughly 
welcome. 

Nazim Pasha, perhaps the finest soldier 
in the Ottoman army to-day, is a man 
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of arresting presence and physiognomy. 
I had seen him before in Constantinople, 
wearing full-dress uniform, but in his 
workmanlike khaki, with no colour relief 
save that afforded by the scarlet trouser 
stripe, his appearance was much more 
impressive. He is a big, bluff man, 
standing a good six feet, and broad in 
proportion. His face is cast in the 
Anglo-Saxon rather than the Oriental 
mould, and there is something about his 
eyes that reminds one of Lord Kitchener, 
except that there is generally at play in 
them a twinkle which one seldom sees 
in those of " K. of K." His complexion 
bespeaks the man who has lived well 
and wisely ; the grey in his hair is the 
only mark that age has yet left upon 
him, — I should hazard a guess that he is 
not much above fifty — and his laugh is 
a joy. He has a masterful manner, but 
it is tempered by deep-seated good 
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humour and by ready wit. No General 
enjoys a joke in season with his aides- 
de-camp better than does Nazim, and 
none knows better than he the secret of 
handling an army composed of such 
varied material as that which goes to 
make up the force under his command. 

He had few minutes to spare, for there 
was further business to be disposed of 
before his train left for Baghtchetch ; but 
he listened to what we had to say, and 
though compelled, for reasons which he 
explained to us, to withhold the permis- 
sion we sought, was genuinely sorry to 
disappoint us. Baghtchetch, he told us, 
was being regarded as neutral territory, 
and none but the delegates and those 
immediately connected with them might 
enter it without the consent of both 
sides, which there was now no time to 
obtain. The armistice, we learned 
definitely, was to be signed in the early 
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evening, and the train was to leave at 
half-past four. Reluctantly we were 
compelled to abandon hope of witness- 
ing a historic ceremony and to make 
the most of present opportunities, Nazim, 
who has, I believe, a weakness for the 
camera, readily consenting to pose for 
me at the door of his saloon, while the 
march past of a detachment of conva- 
lescents, on their way to Constantinople 
with their tattered colours at their head, 
provided me with another effective 
picture. 
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An indiscretion — Nightmare motoring — How a news 
" beat " was lost— "The armistice signed — Home 
for Christmas — Bills— Jettisoned baggage— Work 
of the British Red Cross Society — Photographers' 
adventures — A last view of Constantinople — 
Nazim's farewell— The hills of Thrace. 

It only remained for us to get back to 
Constantinople with all possible speed. 
With good fortune we might well be 
first with the news of the armistice, and 
we had the certain knowledge that our 
photographs would have considerable 
value. But at the last minute I nearly 
ruined everything. I was keeping up 
a limping conversation with a staff 
officer whose knowledge of English was 
nearly as poor as my own knowledge 
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of Turkish, when I chanced to express 
my disappointment at being deprived of 
the opportunity to secure a picture which 
might ultimately come to have great 
historic worth. The officer doubted 
whether a photograph would have been 
possible in any circumstances, seeing 
that it would be dark before the armistice 
was actually signed. Without thinking 
of what I was saying, I started to tell 
him, not only that I had brought a 
flash-lamp with me, but that I had taken 
by its aid many pictures for the news- 
papers. I pulled up so sharply that I 
nearly bit my tongue, but I fancy I 
had already gone far enough to arouse 
suspicion in my companion's mind, and 
we decided to take our departure as soon 
as we could do so without strengthen- 
ing any doubts which might have been 
aroused by my indiscretion. That return 
journey was a nightmare. Our chauffeur 
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lost his way, took us over hills where 
there were no roads at all, and where 
the car heeled over at terrifying angles, 
and eventually imposed such unheard-of 
strains on the engine that it broke down 
and left us with a walk in the dark- 
ness of ten or fifteen miles to contem- 
plate, with what feelings may be 
imagined. We had hoped to be back by 
nine o'clock at the latest ; it was already 
eight, and it was an hour before, carry- 
ing the large acetylene head-lamp 
belonging to the car, we managed to 
find the main road, whence the distant 
lights of the city were faintly visible. 
We trudged forward towards the Adri- 
anople gate of Stamboul. Two miles 
or so outside it a soldier sprang at us 
with levelled rifle, and would probably 
have fired but for the prompt interven- 
tion of my dragoman with the permit. 
At the gate itself we were called upon to 
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explain our presence in the streets after 
the hour prescribed under martial law 
for their clearance, and only that blessed 
document saved us from spending a 
night in the police depdt. The outcome 
of these and other vexatious delays was 
that, though we took a carriage and 
drove with all speed to the telegraph 
office at Pera, the hour of midnight had 
sounded before we reached it, and we 
had the mortification of finding the office 
closed. Had our car not broken down 
we could have sent our cables away 
three or four hours previously, and so 
should have been easily first with the 
news in London. 

The definite announcement that the 
armistice had been signed, and that 
Greece had refused to participate in it, 
was made by the Agence Ottomane some 
time before the Government was itself 
in possession of the information, and 
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the Porte was placed in the curious 
position of having to refer the report to 
the Commander-in-Chief for confirmation 
and of being kept without official details 
until one o'clock in the morning. To 
the general public the news came as a 
greater relief since it had become known 
even before we started on our motor- 
run that the attitude of Greece was 
causing trouble. The fact that in the 
end she refused to sign the armistice 
was not regarded as very serious. 

The week that ensued was a busy one 
for me and, indeed, for all the special 
correspondents who remained in Con- 
stantinople. To the English pressmen 
the decision to hold the Peace Conference 
in London meant " Home for Christ- 
mas," a possibility which had seemed 
to be growing steadily more remote 
during the week of tedious negotiation 
at Baghtchetch ; to their foreign col- 
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leagues it was almost equally welcome, 
for it meant removal from the enervating 
atmosphere of Constantinople, which tells 
heavily on all who are new to it, and 
is the more depressing when one is 
virtually a prisoner within the city walls. 
Never went men with gladder hearts 
about the work of packing, or faced with 
greater equanimity the staggering bills 
presented by servants for services ren- 
dered during the preceding couple of 
months. My own servants, who in 
their journey to Constantinople from the 
front had jettisoned a large part of my 
baggage in order to lighten the load on 
their tired animals, claimed among other 
things to have expended something like 
£ i a day per man during a journey of 
eight or ten days through a countryside 
in which my only possible expenditure 
had been on coffee and liqueurs at the 
so-called hotel in Chatalja, and they 
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were not ashamed to accept a sum 
in payment of their full account against 
me which was somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of a sixth of their original 
figure. At another time I should have 
been a good deal less patient with an 
individual who had calmly dumped on 
the wayside the suit-case containing my 
spare camera and my stock of films ; 
and should have administered an em- 
phatic rebuke to another who sought to 
fleece me in such a barefaced manner ; 
but I wanted to close my account with 
Constantinople, even though it involved 
disposing of three capital horses at ten 
pounds apiece, and I longed for a sniff 
of Fleet Street fog and the whistle of 
the trains at Ludgate Hill. Besides, that 
jettisoned suit-case had been found by 
somebody else's dragoman, who read my 
name on the label and brought it un- 
tampered with to my hotel, there to 
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receive the just reward of his honesty, 
so that I really had little to complain 
of as compared with the misfortunes and 
losses of several brother correspondents. 

On the Friday I visited the Museum, 
which had been turned into a hospital 
under the administration of the British 
Red Cross officials. I was sorry not to 
have had opportunities of inspecting their 
field hospitals and their outlying depots 
where cholera patients were treated, but 
even this casual visit to a single centre 
enabled me to form an estimate of the 
work which the British Red Cross Society 
was carrying on, and of that work it is 
impossible to speak too highly. The 
place was spotlessly clean and excellently 
managed ; the patients were as comfort- 
able as it was possible for them to be, 
and some of them were already learning 
from their nurses a few words and short 
sentences of English. Several Turkish 
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ladies, an Englishwoman, and two French 
Sisters were helping in the principal ward, 
which contained between thirty and forty 
beds. The room had originally held a 
number of sculptures, but these being 
offensive to the eye of the true Mussul- 
man, the smaller ones had been removed 
and the remainder draped over. I took a 
few photographs, but the Turkish lady 
nurses withdrew whilst I was doing so. 
The cases in the hospitals of Constanti- 
nople now seemed to be of a more 
serious character, and I saw one man 
here who was suffering from an appalling 
wound caused by a fragment of a shell 
at Kirk-kilisse. He must have had an 
extraordinary constitution if what they 
told me was true — that he had lain for a 
fortnight without treatment. 

Two photographers who had been miss- 
ing for the whole week arrived safely on 
the Saturday. They, too, had been out 
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with the object of getting to Baghtchetch, 
and had had anything but a pleasant 
experience, having been under arrest for 
four days. 

In the meantime the Ottoman peace 
plenipotentiaries had been appointed. 
They were Osman Nizami Pasha, who 
had played a leading part in the negotia- 
tions at Baghtchetch ; General Salih 
Pasha—not, however, the officer of the 
same name whose acquaintance I had 
made in the Lule Burgas region — and 
Reshid Pasha, in whom the chief powers 
were vested. It was arranged that they 
should leave for London by the Orient 
express, via Constanza, on Tuesday, De- 
cember ioth, and the great majority of 
the correspondents decided to travel with 
them. The two intervening days were 
spent in final arrangements for the 
journey and in shipping all the heavier 
baggage to London ; and at last, on the 
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Tuesday afternoon, we stood on board 
the Roumania, one of the regular fleet of 
paddle steamers running between Con- 
stanza and Constantinople. From her 
moorings at the Galata Quay, where she 
was a neighbour to one of the trim 
Khedivial mail-boats just preparing to 
go out, we enjoyed a panorama of the 
wonderfully situated capital of the Otto- 
man Empire calculated to impress the 
most hardened observer and to give rise 
in him to a feeling of gladness that, for 
the present at any rate, the hand of war 
had been stayed outside its walls. The 
lowering sun was firing the waters of the 
Golden Horn that separated us from the 
crowded slopes of the native city, and 
against the brilliant sky the wondrous 
dome and towering minarets of Aja 
Sophia stood out boldly — the crown 
above the beauty of Constantine's city. 
Later the pencil-shaped minarets would 
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cut the red disk of the sun, as I had 
often watched them do from the windows 
of my hotel, and in the mysterious half- 
light of the early evening the Golden 
Horn and its varied life would take on 
a new aspect, the harsh noises of the 
daytime hushed, the crudities of the pic- 
ture softened, the beauties enhanced a 
hundredfold. 

But I found it necessary to turn my 
attention to matters of more immediate 
interest On the quay Sir Gerard 
Lowther, the British Ambassador, was 
engaging Reshid Pasha in earnest con- 
versation ; the other delegates, after a 
hearty send-off, had stepped aboard and 
were awaiting their chief; the latter, 
after bidding the Ambassador good-bye, 
taking an affecting farewell of a young 
boy who had accompanied him to the 
ship and was biting his lip to keep 
the tears back. A tall, broad figure, 
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which I should have recognized a 
quarter of a mile away, swung up the 
gangway and Nazim Pasha was in our 
midst, bidding his brethren bon voyage. 
At my request Nazim posed with Salih 
Pasha for a final photograph, and in 
the saloon I ventured to remind him 
that at Hademkeui he had done me a 
similar honour. A look of recognition 
flashed into his face, but if suspicion 
came with it, he generously kept it to 
himself. 

At three o'clock the Roumania cast 
off, and dropping slowly past the im- 
posing international squadron, steamed 
quickly through the Bosphorus into 
the Black Sea. By half-past four we 
were in the open, the receding shores 
of Asia Minor spread out behind us 
as we pointed NNW., and on our 
left the hills of Thrace, behind which, 
during the two crowded months that 
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had passed over our heads since last 

we saw them from the sea, there had 

been waged a fearful war which had 
changed the face of Europe. 

The Roumania made a good run 
and we were a jolly party. The saloon 
was full of returning journalists of all 
nationalities, including a Swedish lady 
war correspondent, and we chatted as 
much as the restrictions of language 
would allow over our various experi- 
ences. Somebody, I remember, proposed 
a toast that had rather an ominous 
ring about it ; it was "To our next 
meeting — in Russia ! " it being, I should 
explain, the firm conviction of the 
majority that the increasing friction 
between Vienna and St. Petersburg must 
inevitably produce a conflagration before 
long. We saw nothing of any warships 
on our way, passing little more exciting 
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than an occasional oil-steamer, and, all 
attempts at interviewing the peace dele- 
gates proving unsuccessful, we turned 
in for a short sleep, after handing over 
some brief despatches to the wireless 
operator. By five in the morning we 
were at Constanza, certainly one of the 
most progressive towns in Eastern 
Europe, and a couple of hours later 
we had taken our seats in the train for 
the homeward run across the Conti- 
nent. The delegates left us at Wels for 
Paris, and the rest of the journey was 
uneventful enough. It ended on Friday, 
December 13th — surely, by the way, a 
most inauspicious date to have been 
chosen for the commencement of any- 
thing requiring such favourable auguries 
as a Peace Conference — exactly ten weeks 
from the day on which I had left 
London. 
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The new arm of journalism — An essential need — A 
cinema " miss " — Kindly correspondents — Pencil 
versus camera — Unattainable ideals — Photography 
at a thousand yards — The beaten side the best 
side — The useful cycle — Plates preferable to films 
— Exposure and development — The camera in 
future wars. 

The concluding pages of a book devoted 
to a subject such as this are not, I 
think, an unfitting place for some 
remarks on the possibilities and the 
prospects which lie before the Press 
photographer in the field of war, together 
with certain considerations, more or less 
of a technical character, suggested or 
emphasized by my own experiences. The 
remarkable development of the illustrated 
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daily newspaper, which is one of the 
chief features of present-day journalism, 
has resulted in the establishment of a 
new arm of the profession, and it is 
in the war in the Balkans that this new 
arm has for the first time been seen in 
effective co-operation with the specialized 
branch of the Press service whose duties 
consist in the chronicling, under condi- 
tions always difficult and often dangerous, 
of the events of war-time. It is inte- 
resting, therefore, to see how it has 
stood the test, to recognize the grounds 
of its successes, and to probe for the 
causes of its failures ; it is, moreover, 
pleasant to have an opportunity of writ- 
ing concerning the welcome which the 
tried men of the senior branch of the 
service have extended to the newcomers. 
My own mission in Thrace, as I have 
elsewhere explained, was primarily a 
photographic one, but it embraced work 
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with the pen as well as with the camera. 
I mention the fact again only because it 
helps me to make my first point, which 
is that Press photography, especially 
when applied to the illustration of a 
war, is always successful in proportion 
to the degree in which the operators 
combine the journalistic with the photo- 
graphic faculties. It is not sufficient 
for a Press photographer to possess 
expert knowledge of the art of the 
camera ; it is essential that he should 
be endowed, to a greater or less extent, 
with that vague something-or-other which, 
in default of a more searching descrip- 
tion, is commonly referred to as "the 
journalistic instinct." Without it he may 
get good pictures, but he will probably 
miss the " story." The logical outcome 
of this argument is the training of men 
to work in both fields, and I make no 
doubt that the principle, which has 
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already been adopted in several quarters, 
will be more and more generally recog- 
nized as time goes on. Bernard Grant 
and I, who were the only actual Press 
photographers to go to the front on the 
Turkish side, both had reason to be 
thankful for our association with jour- 
nalistic work at home, and especially for 
the instinct which helped us to seize 
upon the retreat through Karishtiran as 
the " story" of the war. We sought to 
impress our views on a non-journalistic 
colleague who had been sent out to 
procure cinematograph films, but he was 
stubborn, and persisted in the belief 
that by cutting out Karishtiran he would 
be able to push on and secure records 
of the fighting, with the result that he 
missed an opportunity which, valuable 
as it was to us, would have been a 
hundred times more so to him. A 
cinematograph film of the panic at 
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Karishtiran bridge would have conveyed 
to the general public a better idea of 
the demoralized state of the Turkish 
troops than any series of ordinary 
photographs or any penned description, 
and would have been of greater value 
as a war film than any photographs 
of long-range fighting — the only pictures 
of fighting it would have been possible 
for a cinematograph operator to get. 

While, as I have just hinted, the 
future may bring with it the growth 
of the photographer-reporter, it will be 
manifest to anybody who gives the 
subject a minute's thought that under 
most circumstances he will be called 
upon not to replace, but to reinforce. 
Particularly is this the case in regard 
to war work. There must always be 
war correspondents giving practically 
their whole attention to writing, and 
similarly there must always be photo- 
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graphers giving their almost undivided 
attention to photography. A camera will 
form part of the equipment of every 
correspondent, and every photographer 
will know how to use his notebook, 
but the camera and the notebook respec- 
tively will be regarded as auxiliaries. 
This holding good in the present in- 
stance, I suppose there was no reason to 
have anticipated that we should receive 
anything but a kindly welcome at the 
hands of the war correspondents, pro- 
perly so called ; but I confess that the 
practical cordiality of our reception was 
to me a very pleasurable surprise. There 
was not one among them who did not 
render us help in some form or other, and 
I can scarcely over-estimate my personal 
indebtedness to those who were ready 
with such valuable hints as to equipment 
and general arrangements. 

Mention of these things recalls to 
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my mind that Seppings Wright, who 
associated himself whole-heartedly in the 
open-armed welcome extended to us, said 
to me half in jest, half seriously : " You 
fellows have pretty well finished me. 
My business is about dead now, and I 
have to confine myself to night stuff 
if I want to do anything useful." I 
should be very sorry to find myself in 
agreement with this view, or to see even 
my best work supplanting in the pages 
of the Illustrated London News the fine 
productions of Mr. Wright's suggestive 
pencil. I believe the war artist to be as 
much of a necessity as ever. Photography 
may to some extent have limited his 
range of action, but there are so many 
directions in which he is able to out- 
shine the camera that one might, without 
difficulty, devote an entire article to their 
enumeration. The war photographer who 
attempted to do what Mr. Wright and 
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other war artists succeed in doing with 
apparent ease would be striving after 
an unattainable ideal. One has only 
to bear in mind the lucid diagrams 
and "bird's-eye" drawings of this and 
other wars to be found among the files 
of the illustrated weeklies, and to re- 
member the long miles over which the 
battle front of Lule Burgas extended, to 
realize this truth. A photographer could 
have put in some good work at the 
time of the Norman Conquest, and could 
have collaborated with Froissart more 
faithfully, if less ornately, than the artists 
whose quaint ideas of anatomy and per- 
spective ^delight us at the Museum ; but 
when it comes to illustrating a battle 
where one side is invisible to the other 
and the front stretches away well beyond 
the horizon, he is hopelessly outdistanced 
by the trained war artist, who, with the 
eye of a strategist, follows the operations 
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from some safe, commanding position 
where the camera could do nothing. 
So far as I am aware, the only photo- 
graphs of the Balkan War secured under 
fire were taken on the Montenegrin side, 
and these are not convincing in pro- 
portion to the risks involved in getting 
them ; but even had it been possible for 
us to get up to the first line at Lule 
Burgas the results would have had little 
value. On the third day of the battle 
my co-worker, Mr. Hamilton, and a 
companion remained at the positions they 
had taken up until the Bulgarians were 
within a thousand yards of them. This 
is uncomfortably close quarters under 
the conditions prevailing at Lule Burgas, 
yet the range would have been forty 
times too great for the purposes of 
photography. Twenty-five or thirty yards 
is the absolute limit for good camera- 
work, and even at that the angle given 
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is very wide. Our boldest pictures are 
taken at five or seven yards, and those of 
single individuals at a maximum range 
of five yards. The cinematograph camera 
might do a little better, since the motion 
would bring into prominence certain 
important features of the picture which 
might otherwise escape notice, but I doubt 
very much whether the results would 
be " worth while," whereas the personal 
risk, which, of course, is very much 
greater in the case of the photographer 
than in that of the war artist, would be 
enormous. The public, whose idea of 
warfare is still to a very large extent 
based on such incidents as have inspired 
the pictures of Caton Woodville or Lady 
Butler, would remain cold before a photo- 
graphic representation of the advance at 
Lule Burgas. The artist scores because 
he is able to convey an idea of the 
general lines on which an action is 
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fought ; the photographer must, perforce, 
confine himself to picturing the human 
side of the war, and may think himself 
highly fortunate if he secures photo- 
graphs of the lesser incidents of a battle 
which, to borrow a Kipling adjective, 
have the proper "truly" air about them. 
We were lucky in falling in with a big 
retreat, a fact which serves to strengthen 
my own view that the beaten side is 
the side to be on. With an army acting 
on the offensive one may expect to be 
kept well in the rear, and photographers 
with the Bulgarians seem to have had 
small reward for their pains. 

One of the many other convictions to 
which I have come as the result of 
experiences in the Balkan campaign is 
that, although extreme mobility is neces- 
sary in the ease of a war photographer, 
a horse to him is really a nuisance. 
One cannot work from a horse's back, 
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and real pictures wait for no man ; they 
have dissolved into their constituent ele- 
ments by the time one has dismounted. 
I remember, for instance, that during my 
ride from Chorlu to Constantinople I 
came up with a Turkish soldier who, in 
the agonies of thirst and exhaustion, 
was lying in the road and drinking the 
filthy water which had accumulated in 
the deep cart-ruts. Here was a human 
incident, eloquent and suggestive, but 
before I could get down and use my 
camera the man had dragged himself 
wearily to his feet and was once more 
on his way. Apart from the fact that the 
posed photograph is always obvious, one 
could not have had the heart to attempt 
to recreate a picture of that kind by 
posing the subject. In some parts of 
the world — not in Turkey — a motor- 
cycle might solve the transport problem, 
but, for all-round purposes, the ordinary 
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pedal-cycle is far and away the best 
thing for the photographer. Even over 
the fearful Turkish roads a strong cycle 
might have been used with good results, 
and had I been able to purchase one 
I should certainly have done so. I am 
told that there were motor-cycles with 
the Bulgarian army when it arrived in 
the neighbourhood of Chatalja, and doubt- 
less the statement is correct ; but attempts 
to use them on the Turkish side for 
Press work were not successful, and at 
this very moment there should be, in 
a secret part of Chorlu, a motor-cycle 
which was abandoned in despair by its 
owner, a cinematograph operator. The 
motor-car is a useful but very costly 
help. It was employed with conspicuous 
success by several war correspondents with 
the Ottoman army, but has not so many 
attractions for the photographer, who is 
bound to be on foot to get good pictures. 
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I found my half-plate camera too big. 
On a future similar occasion I should 
take a 5 x 4 camera, with a Zeiss lens, 
and should use plates whenever possible 
in preference to films, which, while pos- 
sessing the advantages I have mentioned 
elsewhere, are terribly slow by compari- 
son and give grainy and otherwise bad 
enlargements. Let me explain, for the 
benefit of the lay reader, that frequently 
only a small portion of the negative is 
printed from, which portion, in conse- 
quence, has often to be very greatly 
enlarged, so that clean negatives are 
imperative. There are, of course, diffi- 
culties in the way of the employment 
of glass plates, and under some con- 
ditions it becomes absolutely necessary 
to use films ; but most of the difficulties 
with plates can be surmounted, and by 
sending back contact prints instead of 
the original negatives the risk of breakage 
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in the post, which is the greatest draw- 
back of all, can be obviated. It must 
not be forgotten that, broadly speaking, 
a film requires an exposure twice as 
long as that required by a plate, giving 
the latter an immense superiority where 
fast Press work is concerned. Never- 
theless, I have occasionally done some 
very rapid work with films, and a rather 
effective snapshot of the horsed artillery, 
taken at Seidler, was given an exposure 
of only one three-hundredth of a second 
at F 5 '6. The light at the time was 
exceptionally brilliant. My posed pictures 
were usually given one twenty-fifth of 
a second at F 8, below which, when 
using films, I hardly ever stopped down. 
The Press photographer, as a matter of 
fact, nearly always works at big aper- 
tures, except for general views, because 
figures then stand out more boldly and 
a fuzzy background is secured. Extremely 
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careful judgment, only to be developed 
by long experience, is necessary for this 
class of work, for there is no depth of 
focus at F 56. 

I found my developing tank very 
satisfactory. I have no faith in portable 
dark-rooms, and, even when not using 
a tank, have proved that any tent is 
good enough to develop in. Many an 
excellent Press photograph has been 
developed under conditions which ama- 
teurs, following the text-books, would 
regard as fatal. There are ways and 
ways of excluding light, and I have 
even known a case in which a good 
negative has been developed beneath a 
sofa in an ordinary room with the blinds 
drawn. 

I have written this last chapter in 
the hope that some of the hints it 
contains may be of use to others who, 
at one time or another, may find them- 
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selves bound for the theatre of warfare, 
and may be glad to profit by the expe- 
rience of one who has worked in a like 
field before them. I wish it were per- 
missible to predict for them better 
conditions under which to discharge 
their duties than those which we enjoyed 
with the Turkish army, but there is 
little doubt that every succeeding war 
will see correspondents of all kinds 
contending with increased difficulties. 
From the military standpoint, the censor- 
ship cannot well be too strict, and it is 
only to be expected that the tendency 
of the authorities will be more and more 
towards the suppression of news while im- 
portant operations are in progress. The 
camera, always regarded by the soldier 
with suspicion, will at the same time 
receive greater attention from the censor, 
who, by enforcing his perfectly legitimate 
rights, can make photography in the 
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field virtually impossible, and as an 
additional precaution against its possible 
abuse, intentional or accidental, it may 
yet be banned altogether. This will not 
mean that the occupation of either the 
war correspondent or the war photo- 
grapher will be taken away, for the 
clarion of battle will always be heard 
and answered with alacrity in Fleet 
Street; but it will create a situation 
calling for the display of exceptional 
qualities on the part of the men con- 
cerned. Ingenuity and pluck will earn 
handsomer rewards than ever, and the 
select ranks of the star men will be 
reinforced by the cool plotters who are 
able to arrange and carry through a dash 
to the front and a quick return, be it 
with news or with views. 
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